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FOREWORD 



The theme of this year's Conference, ''Humanism in Reading. 
Promises and Practices** is particularly appropriate because reading is 
uniquely a human process. We agree with the celebrated Russian 
novelist who described reading as ** . . . the highest human activity 
. . .** Reading is the highest human activity because it is the principle 
means by which human beings learn about themselves and their world, 
past* present, and future. Reading is the indispensable activity without 
which no human being is truly educated. As teachers of reading we must 
be constantly aware that children are the real subjects of our efforts 
rather than the process itself. In our mania for teaching skills we s ^me- 
times forget that we are educating children. As a result some get hurt. 
It is questionable that children begin their schooling with an inherent 
dislike for reading and for the whole educational process. Little chil- 
dren come to school at first fully expecting to read in much the same way 
they expect to breathe — as their birthright in a sense — • and it is only 
after they experience the pain of defeat and failure do they begin to dis- 
trust teachers and schools and books and everything associated with 
the process. It is true that some ** . . . die at an early age ... *' as 
Jonathan Kozol put it. We are teachers of human beings — the intelli- 
gent, the dull, those of handsome visage, the plain, the benign, the 
hyperactive, the neat and tidy and polite, and the dirty* scruffy and ill- 
mannered, the child of the teamster, the child of the professional and 
the millionaire's scion. Each child is a human being with inestimable 
worth deserving of our concern and attention. To this end the Conference 
was pledged. To this end this book is dedicated. 

Dr. Joseph P. Render 
Program Chairman 
Eighth Annual Convention 
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INTRODUCTION 



The publication of these proceedings adds another dimension to an 
already illustrious record of the Keystone State Reading Association. 
This publication in itself should serve as a source of deep pride to all 
participants, but this alone is not enough. The knowledge of having 
shared in the totality of the convention supercedes all else. Needless 
to sa>, these proceedings, then, are but a mere wisp when compared to 
the tireless efforts of those who gave so much of themselves in making 
the convention a success. 

In organizing the material for this publication, it seemed proper to 
arrange the abstracts according to strands. Thus, the reader will find 
each speaker*s abstract listed alphabetically by last name under the 
strand to which he/she was assigned. In cases where multiple speakers 
were scheduled under a central topic with each speaking on individual 
themes relating to the topic, the abstract appears under his/her chosen 
title. At the end of each abstract is a brief biographical comment for 
those who wish to contact the speaker or speakers for additional in- 
formation. Also for the reader's convenience, a Table of Contents, con- 
taining all abstracts contributed by speakers, and an Index of all speak- 
ers, contributors and non-contributors, has been provided. 

This introduction began with a reference to the individuals who 
labored to make the convention a success, far too many to list here. 
However, this passage would not be complete without mentioning a 
few key people who assisted m making these proceedings possible. They 
include: Joseph P. Kender, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, program chairman, and William S. Woehr, Pennridge School 
District, Perkasie, Pennsylvania; Eugene Webster and David Weand, 
Neshaminy School District, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, without whose 
dutiful contribution during the convention much would have been lost. 

Fctcr A. Lamana 
Proceedings Chairman 
Ei,:^hth Annual Convention 
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The Peraianent Agenda of Man: The HQmanitie§ 

Paul F. Brandwein 

What is the meaning of man's life after he is dead? Gandhi said, 
*'My life is my message." And Socrates' eloquent statement *'The 
unexamined life is not worth living*' was true, and truer still in light of 
his death. He died when his death could be counted as more worthy than 
life. To be truly human is to measurw one's life against the ideals prized 
by man. 

The humanities deal precisely with this — man's i.eed to create first 
a meaningful life, then to impart the knowledge of what that means— to 
give to the world a template of thought and deed. 

The essence of humanity is thus at the same time the essence of the 
humanities as curriculum. This seems a play on words, but it is not. 

No one who has human aspirations emulates those who honor the 
killer, the sadist. Killing and cruelty are considered inhuman— and in- 
humane. We honor truth, beauty, love, faith, justice; we call them 
human virtues and attributes. To possess them is to be humane. In 
effect, and in fact, the humanities as curriculum comprise the essential 
values of humanity: truth, beanty, love, faith, Jostlce. Man measures the 
quality of his existence against these values. He fulfills them — or, 
failing, he dwv lis on his inadequacy. They are the superordinate goals of 
man, his metd/alues. As man seeks self expression, whether in language 
or music or art or dance or drama, what conduct does he seek to ex- 
press — to fulfill himself in deed. 

Examine any work of art — any work that reveals man's greatness of 
spirit or probes the darkness of his soul — and these enduring inclinations 
and measures of man will be found. A casual glance at * 'Guernica** 
holds man up to horror, but the painting expresses much more than that. 
Picasso was not only depicting man's brutality but probing the meaning 
of his actions as well. The message is there, even for those who look at it 
briefly. In effect, Picasso a.sks, **ln a world of beauty, why this horror?" 

Artists and thinkers pr'^be the truths of existence for the benefit of 
the rest of humanity. * Eppur si muove ,'* said Galileo, holding steadfast 
to his truth. Beethoven*s Ninth is a profound expression of human 
despair and resignation, but it ends with an **Ode to Joy.*' Balanchine*s 
Qrpheus and Eurydice ends in doom, but it is a doom brought on by 
man's love. Michelangelo polished faithfully and lovingly the massive 
back of his **Moses,** knowing full well that it would be against a 
wall, never to be seen. He nevertheless held fast to his own uncom- 
promis'ng canon of beauty, saving, *iwill see it.** 

How many Magna Cartas have there been in man*s quest of justice? 
How many Lincolns are still to be born? The Crucifixion itself — the 
supreme agony— is also the supreme act of faith. How many are still to 
die for their faith? If we examine man's supreme acts, we will find 
aet triplex: truth, beauty, justice, love, and faith. 

Examine also any curriculum— which is. after all, a tool of those who 
would civilize — in order to discover its underlying philosophy. Do we 
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find it proclaiming that its just and true ends are falsehood, ugliness, 
tyranny, hatred, and cynical disbelief? No. We always find as its basis 
the universal anu eternal mctavalues: truth, beauty, justice. love, and 
faith. And the curriculum, particularly in the humanities, seeks ways to 
realize them. 

What special place dc the humanities have for man and his interior 
world? They are concerned with the symbolic— expressed in the imagery 
of literature, language, music, art. drama, and dance. This symbolism 
reflects the deepest aspirations of man and his need to understand the 
meaning and nature of ihe human condition, to penetrate the mystery 
of human destin> 

Individual men live and die. But man endures. And the measures by 
which he mirrors his development, his ideals, his goals, endure. He 
endures perhaps because his ideals of truth, beauty, justice, love, and 
faith endure. Because of the universality of this truth, a curriculum in 
the humanities :an be based on those disciplines— ethics, aesthetics, 
epistemology— which have as their source these great metavaiues. 

Man IS at a turning point in his civilization. Our schools are facing the 
first true generalizing of education: all the children will come to school 
?nd sta\ there Not onlv will they have equal access to opportunity, but 
also equal access to a varietv of opportunities. This is the goal of edu- 
cation. We are about to reali/e that iliere is nothing so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals— unequals in experience, history, and 
previous opportunity In the coming \ears— no matter how long it 
takes— we will give each individual his due: his due as child, his due as 
man. We base this resolve on the belief that everv child is of supreme 
moral worth and father to the man. 

If we would but use what we know, there would be no need for pol- 
lution, pestilence, or povertv. We could conserve our environment, 
making it sanative and beautiful. If we lived by the ethics and aesthetics 
we know, man's inhumanity to man would cease. Our science has made 
us capable; it could help to make us human. Children would come to 
believe in mankind as heroic. But first, in the words of Albert Sch- 
weitzer, we need to be "finished with ourselves." Schweit/er achieved 
this. He took on a life of service to others, using his gifts and fulfilling 
his destiny in pursuit of a special excellence. 

Modern man can also be heroic if. between impulse and action, he 
interposes evidence, reason, judgment, if he recognizes his common 
origins and heritage, if he sets compassion beside competence. 

Once man measures himself against the onlv ideals worthy of his 
aspiration— truth, beautv. justice, love, and faith—he will be on the 
road to completion of his agenda. And if he lives according to his 
agenda, he will become, in the words of Dag Hammarskjold. "truer, 
stronger, kinder, warmer, simpler, and gentler." 

Paul F Brand wetn ts chairman. School Department, Harcourt. Brace 
Jovanovti h, Incorporated, .\Vu' York, Sew York, and adjunct professor, 
Vniverstty of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Q 8 
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STRAND 1 
Early Childhood 



Language and Experience in Early Childhood 



Eleanor Christensen 



The use of children's ov.n language and experience in beginning 
reading has been well justified both scientifically and experientially 
(Stauffer, rd., 1967; Hall, 1970). Not only is it a highly motivating per- 
sonal experience for yo. g children, but it also lends itself well to the 
teacher's goal of proviuing instruction at a level commensurate with 
ability. This is particularly true at the reading readiness level in early 
childhood. Small language-experience groups (LEG) can play an im- 
portant role in a school readiness program. 

LEG activities can be organized as an instructional approach of the 
teacher (often with the help of volunteers) or as a supplementary pro- 
gram operating outside the classroom In either case, language- 
experience techniques are used to promote children's growth of oral 
language, learning experiences, and school readiness, not to provide 
formal reading instructio.i. In addition, emphasis is placed on parent 
education as a vehicle for improving school readiness and in some cases 
preventing later reading disabilities. 

When LEG is used in the classroom, the teacher and children meet in 
small groups three times each week. They interact with a stimulus, 
compile a dictated storv about it, and then engage in appropriate follow- 
up activities. In the beginning, the children are usually those who want 
to come — an interest group, not an ability group. Later, the teacher may 
provide sessions for special needs, such as those of slow starters or early 
readers. 

When volunteers are used in the classrooms, the volunteer observes 
the LEG steps provided bv the teaL^her, meets with the teacher in pre- 
and in-service sessions, and plans appropriate LEG implementation. 

When LEG is used as an out*of*school supplemental program for 
kindergarten chiidien, a \olunteer or teacher meets in her home with the 
children for several sessions a week during the half-day the children 
are not in school. 

Small school leadiness groups provide an innovative way to further 
individualize reading related instruction during the early years. They 
provide children with the opportunity 

to increase quality experiences. 

to increase use of oral language. 

to interact in a meaningful way uith a small peer group, 
to work at a level commensurate w ith their abilities. 
Teachers and volunteers who have worked with such a program have 
found it rewarding and worthwhile. 
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Eleanor Christensen ts an associate professor of education, West 
Chester State College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 



Early Language-Where Giiidhood Begins 

Yvonne Schack 

Most of us are aware of the various theories concerning children's 
acquisition of language. Much research has been done in this field by 
noted authorities. Emphasis has been placed on the importance of 
imitation and correct models, and problems have been discussed, in- 
cluding language development of tb^ disadvantaged child, speech 
problems, bilingual children, and delayed speech. As a teacher of young 
children, I am concerned with helping each child develop his language, 
respecting ability and enriching experience. Most of the ideas presented 
here can be adapted for various ag'^s and are not limited to school situa- 
tions. 

The most important element is time. Teachers are often cpticized for 
talking too much. It is true that their message is important, their vocabu- 
lary enriching, and their grammar correct, but children need time to 
discuss things too and not just answer questions asked by the teacher. 
In some circles, adults may laugh at the kindergarten ''share and telP'; 
however, it is vital to the young child. Equally important is allowing 
older children to tell about last night's TV program or the Little League 
baseball game. 

Many visuals can be employed to vary vocabulary development. Pup- 
pets and storv book dolls are favorites, especially those made by the 
children themselves. Such activities give rise to dramatics and role 
playing. In addition to skits, games also have a special place in the class- 
room, but regardless of the technique children should be permitted to 
talk and talk and talk. 

Yvonne Schack is affiliated with Millerwlle State College, Millersvtlle, 
Pennsylvania 

A Check List for a Lively Skills Lesson 

JoAnn T, Seaver 

A checklist for a liveK and effective reading program which will, of 
course, include skills development can be derived from three cons'-^ ra- 
tions: (1) the need to provide a balance of language arts/reading ex- 
periences, (2) a set of criteria forjudging the completeness of any skills 
lesson, and (3) a sense of how the activities can best be orchestrated m 
the time allotted to the language arts period. 
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The first dimension of the checklist (consideration \\ requires the 
teacher to seek a mix and balance of those ways to provide the most 
efficient program possible for learning. By reading aloud to the children 
or by providing tapes for guided listening/reading and by providing 
time for children to practice reading through self-selected reading, the 
children will be able to add to their ief*ding skills. 

In addition, children should be encouraged and given ample opportu- 
nity to compose orally and in writing so as to allow them to synthesize, 
as well as reach for, ideas and skills brought to them through other ways 
of learning to read. 

The second dimension of the checklist (consideration 2) can be sum- 
marized by the acronym, LAMPS. Briefly LAMPS means: L is for lan- 
guage, using language to discus^, lo investigate, to explore ide&c, 
and to communicate; A is for affective, making sure children feel success 
by drawing on feelings as well as thoughts; M is for meaning, deter- 
mining factual, literal meaning, and employing critical and creative in- 
quiry; P is for perception, providing opportunities to use the ienses 
before drawing generalizations or looking at abstract symbols of the 
things to be learned, and S is for study skills, demonstrating self- 
teaching techniques and the making of references to aid learning. The 
goal of instruction, then, is to incorporate as many of LAMPS criteria in 
one. lesson as possible, the assumption being that the extent to which 
considerations of language can be brought to bear on a particular lesson 
will determine its value and a cnild's ability to learn from it. 

The third dimension of the checklist (consideration 3) involves teacher 
in-put during language arts instruction and can be seen as (1) setting 
competency goals that the children can nprierstand ?nd can become in- 
volved in meeting, (2) pre-book denioi. .cfv^tion, (3) using the books, and 
(4)foIIow-up activities which include indepencent work of all kinds such 
as practice in readinct, preferably USSR, and practice in writing and 
reading aloud to children. 

Jo Ann T Seaver is a coordinator of the Reading Communicating 
Project, Philadelphia Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Development of Time Ginscioiisncss In Children 

Arnold Zaeske 
Betty Slater 

One neglected area of perception is in the development of time aware- 
ness in children. Humans are te,nporal bein|,s who live in time and 
whose learning is affected by an individual time consciousness. Teachers 
should learn to find and respect individual time rates and adapt IciTning 
instruction and attitudes toward them. Teaching children to respect the 
time rates of other individuals is also a part of the socialization process 
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that each must learn in order to live effectively with other humans. Dr. 
Raymond Barsch, of the Netherlands, has developed a series of exercises 
to use with children to develop their tin^e consciousness. These exercises 
are particularly appropria*- for children with learning disabilities. One 
such example is to make writing movements, beginning with slash (/) 
marks, proceeding to the drawing of geometric shapes, and finally to 
printed words, done to the rhythm of a metronome. The humanization 
of a child is realized as he develops his time consciousness, 
Arnold Zaeske IS a professor of education. Clarion State College, Clarion 
Pennsylvania. Betty Slater is also a member of the Department of 
Education, Clariov. 
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STRAND 2 

Literacy— Multl-Llngual/ Inter-Cultural Education 



Functioiial Literacy ^ Old Uncertainties and New Realities 

Sr. Alice Louise Davis 

In the continuing surge toward humanism in today's society, it is 
increasingly evident that the role of education is critical in a person's 
••ontological vocation to be more fully human." To this end, the place 
of reading in education and the development of literacy must be con- 
sidered from many points of view. 

Jne dimension is the area of Adult Basic Education (ABE^ When the 
Right to Read Program was explained initially, emphasis was on the 
need for a person lo be able to read to the degree of capability. Implied 
was the idea that this was to apply regardless of race, color, creed, or 
age. Hence. ABE programs were developed with the idea of promoting 
* Afunctional literacy", a term which ultimately came to be used almost 
synonymously with ABE. This was most evident in the variety of de- 
finitions which ranged from being able to read to seventh grade level 
to being able to read and write effectively at the completion of secondary 
school. 

Programs in ABE, geared to improving literacy so defined, em- 
phasized reading, writing, computational and general knowledge skills. 
Material and techniques of teaching were primarily the same as those 
used with children learning the same skills. Although research is 
limited, experience is showing the inetTectivencss of such an approach, 
since (1) literate and illiterate adults share ba-ically the same interests 
and (2) the learning rates cf adults differ from those of children. 

Also subject to change is the idea of what constitutes functional 
literacy. Currently, functional literacy is perceived as a dynamic term, 
not a fixed definition. Literacy is generally detcrminci by an individual's 
cultural, linguistic, economic, and motivational backgrounds, as well as 
the environment in which one is expected to perform. 

Since literacy is such a broad concept, it must be considered in broader 
terms than ABE. The false security of assuming one is **literate enough 
to function in today's society" simply because of a reading and writing 
proficiency is to risk subjugation to ' mystification of one's own tools!'' 
In a technological society, many professionals may find themselves 
^ illiterate" in the future if certain currently held certainties go unchal- 
lenged. 

Sr Alice Louise Davis is an associate professor, Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Seminar: Spotlight on Pennsvhania 
School Right to Read Programs 

Evclvn W. Miller 



Right to Read is a project dedicated to the eradication of illiteracy in 
all people so that by 1980. 90 percent of the individuals over 16 and 99 
percent of the indiv iduals under %^ill be functionally literate. 

All segments of the population, from tinv pre-schoolers to grand- 
parents, may participate. Anyone who wants to learn to read or to help 
others learn to read is welcome to Right to Read. 

Parents, teachers, volunteers, and even children work together to 
eradicate illiteracy. Clubs, churches, community centers, newspapers, 
radio, and television are all handy resources. Schools and libraries pro- 
vide resources for materials and space for study and tutoring. 

Pennsylvania Right to Read projects are implemented in school 
districts. Right to Read directors, with the aid of an advisory council- 
task force, conduct a needs assessment of students, faculty, admin- 
istrators, resources, and physical plant to determine the r.eeds of the 
schtwl district. 

On the basis of the needs assessment, priorities are established that 
enable the district to attack the problems that contribute to illiteracy. 

As each problem is attacked, the district moves toward a successful 
reading program which will enable students to improve their literacy 
skills so thev will have improved job opportunities and a richer quality 
of life. 

Programs in the participating Right to Read school districts vary, and 
the programs ar: dciermincd b\ the priorities established by the needs 
assessment. 

Right to Read directors representing 18 PennsvKania districts partici- 
pated in the KSRA meeting in Lancaster. The Right to Read directors 
discussed the program in their school districts. These directors and the 
districts they represented were: 



WmsL Lcadbeater 
Linda Boozer 
Lois Cowan 
Paul Hite 
Peggv Holdrcn 
Betty Kramer 
Robert Dreibetbis 
Bertha Hirzcl 
Carol Auker 
Peter Lamana 
Bernice Nichols 
Sister Mary Daniel 
Thomas Garbanna 
Donna Ginthcr 
Judy Kopin 
Janet Estes 
Dons Perrv 
Mildred Phillips 



/\bingt<in 

Donegal 

Bald Eagle 

Clearfield 

Benton 

Iroquois 

Curv^cnsviile 

North Pcnn 

Miftlin Countv 

Pennndgc 

AMiquippa 

Erie Dioccs** 

Pennsbury 

Kane 

Wattsburg 
Ft. LeBoeuf 
Northwestern 
Millcrcek Township 
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Evelyn W. Miller ts the state Right to Read director. Robert Dobroski is 
the program advisor for Languages, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, Harrxsburg, Pennsylvania 



Bilingual education means the opportunity to teach the student educa- 
tional concepts, throughout all or any part of the school curriculum, in 
his mother tongue while, at the same time, he is learning English, The 
mother tongue, used as the medium of instruction before the child's 
command of English is sufficient to carry the whole load of his educa- 
tion, can help to prevent retardation in school performance. The literacy 
thus achieved in the non-English language, if further developed, should 
result in the more liberally educated adult. The study of the history 
and culture associated with a student's native language is considered an 
integral component of bilingual education. 

The effectiveness of programs that operated on the principle of 
teaching foreign speaking children in English, many of which included 
the best methods and materials available, as well as considerable finan- 
cial support, have produced minimal results. Large numbers of non- 
English speaking children continue to fa»l or fall behind their peers in 
classrooms operating on this base. 

At first glance it may seem that the replacement of Spanish by English 
is a desirable occurrence if integration into the mainstream U.S. life is to 
come about. Further examination, however, identifies at least four rea- 
sons why this is not so. First, many of the school children are mobile. 
Second, children who enroll in a school to find that there are only nega- 
tive penalties for all they have learned at home suffer devastating 
damage to their self-esteem. Third, in the mid I960's Congress formally 
declared bilingualism to be in the national interest. Fourth, research has 
shown the positive im|. ict .tat instruction in the child's dominant lan- 
guage has in the development of cognitive skills. 

Upon contemplating the teaching of beginning reading to speakers of 
other languages, we must consider a number of possible teaching 
situations. School districts are faced with decisions concerning whether 
to teach beginning reading first in the native language of the student, 
only in English, or, in both languages. 

Speakers of other languages who may need to start reading in English 
may be classified in three different groups, each group requiring a dif- 
ferent program: (1) The pre-literate pupil has the same need for pre- 
reading activities as does the native speaker of English. (2) The child 
who is literate in his native language has developed pre-reading skills 
and needs a strong oial langu^oe program. (3) The functionally illiterate 
pupil who has a little of two languages in their oral and written forms 
needs pre-ieading skills and oral competency in English to gain some 
deeree of success. 




Bilingnal Education: Why? 



Sergia Pereira Montz 
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Sergia Peretra Montz is coordinator of Minority Group Education, 
Bethlehem Area School District, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 



Something to Read — Materials for the Bilingual Classroom 

Estov Rcddin 

Believing in the importance of reading the late James E. Allen, while 
Commissioner of Education, proclaimed a crusade to assure that **no 
one shall be leaving our schools without the skill and the desire to read 
to the full limits of his capability." In hundreds pf interviews children 
also have shown that they sec the importance of being able to read. 
Many believe that "reading more and more" helps them become better 
readers. Also necessary, as one child stated, is "finding things to read 
and reading them. I usually don't get many things to read." 

Although reading is so important for children, far too many never 
become readers. Many of these children are ones for whom English is 
a second language. For some this may occur because they had no op- 
portunity to learn to read in the mother tongue but had to learn to read 
in a second language. Consequently they struggled with two processes 
simultaneously— that of learning another language and that of learning 
to read . 

Other chil J.rcn in bilingual programs do have the opportunity to learn 
to read in *heir mother tongue. They have books that are useful for 
learning to read but they have few. if any, books which awaken pleasure 
in reading or that sustain interest— books for enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion. Yet for Spanish-speaking children, who form a large part of those 
in bilingual programs, there are numerous books published in Spain and 
Hispanic America. In addition to books by national writers there are 
books published m Spain which are translated from French, Catalfn, 
German and Italian. Books from the United States are more likely to be 
translated and published in South America or Mexico. Generally such 
translations are better than those done in the United States. 

In selecting books, accuracy of content, format, and in the case of 
translations, smoothness, and accuracy should be considered., Many of 
the newer books are printed on a better quality of paper with attractive 
illustrations. New modern editions have also appeared of classic chil- 
dren's books and of the works of Constancia Vigil of Argentina and 
Rafael Pombo of Colombia. 

Nancy Larrick has written: 
When each child reads on a comfortable level, about a 
subject dear to his heart, reading becomes a pleasure 
instead of a punishment. But this can only happen 
when there are many attractive books from which chil- 
dren may >ose. 
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For the bilingual classroom the last sentence might be modified to 
read: 

But this can only happen when there are many attrac- 
tive books In ft IftngQkge that Is understood from which 
children may choose. 

Esioy Reddin is an associate professor, School of Education, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 



The Pennsylvania Department of Education has set as one of its 
priorities the eradication of illiteracy in Pennsylvania by 1980. This goal 
presents adult educators and reading specialists with a life*size chal- 
lenge. 

Lancaster*Lebanon Intermediate Unit I3's adult education program 
has already advanced toward this goal by serving over 4,000 reading- 
disadvantaged adults in the past seven years. It has been found that the 
greatest progress can be made when adults of similar backgrounds and 
academic levels are grouped in informal individualized classes. There- 
fore, students are assigned to Basic Reading, English as a Second 
Language, or Preparation for the GED classes. 

The Basic Reading curriculum is designed for non-readers through 
third and beyond. Students arc referred from service agencies, institu- 
tions, public school specialists, employers, guidance counselors, and 
relatives. 

Evaluation methods are informal and efforts at individualization are 
extensive. However, a small part of class time is spent in group activity 
to promote a togetherness feeling. Many basic reading students are 
motivated to continue attendance by others in class. Most important, 
affectively, is the instructor's respect for each individual's achievement 
thus far, while he simultaneously strives to help each adult reach higher. 

The English as a Second Language adult brings to the classroom all 
the socio'cultural problems that he encounters daily at home a^d on the 
job. Success in speaking and reading are often dependent op the teacher 
helping him to overcome his related problems. 

Fear, physical handicaps, the problem of aging, and the student's 
lack of education in his native language are all roadblocks in the path 
of competancy in a new language. Motivation, however, can be an 
effective bulldozer. The teacher must identify the adult's needs and 
interests and teach to them. With this type of support, the ESL student 
can make real strides in solving his language and living probiems. 

High school dropouts are not only disadvantaged readers but are also 




Adult EdncaUon — A Life-Size Challenge 



Sherry Royce 
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disadvantaged in terms of job openings and promotions. Adult Basic 
Education classes help adults prepare lo take the General Educational 
Development Tests ys hu h include the Gates Reading Survey, an English 
2600 Pre-Test. and the Lancaster-Lebanon math test. Approximately 
Wo of the adults completing the GED program receive their Common- 
wealth Secondary School Diploma. 

Basic Reading, English as a Second Language and Preparation for 
the GED classes can be held in varied locations or in a central Adult 
Learning Center. There are fiv e basic adv antages to the learning center: 

(1) it provides a humanistic approach to individual needs and goals; 

(2) it allows for flexibility of the program and the schedule; (3) it en- 
courages a diversified curriculum; (4) it promotes social and cultural 
growth as well as academic achievements, and (5) it leads toward com- 
munity acceptance of adult education. 

This comnninitv support is essential if we. as adult educators, are 
to be supplied with the resources necessary to conquer adult illiteracy 
b\ 1980. A successful approach to the problem hasalreadv been mapped 
out. What is now necessarv is a proliferation of programs, crisscrossing 
the state at the local level, providing the manpower necessary to do the 
job. 

Shern Ro\((' director of adult education Lancaster- Lebanon Inter 
mediate Cnit H Don (larl, Irma Drumm, Xelson Glatfelter, and Eliza- 
beth Wtle reading speiialists in I U H's adult education program, 
panel memhejs 
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STRAND 3 
Research 



Reseftrcb Techniques for Developing In-Service Strategies 

Jesse C. Moore 

Recent research has shown that a competent teacher is an important 
factor in successful reading instruction. Teachers, however, otten 
evince weaknesses in a variety of competencies necessary to effective 
reading instruction. Many schoci districts provide some form of in- 
service training for their teachers who are involved in reading instruction 
in order to compensate for these weaknesses as well as to promote con- 
tinuous teacher growth. Such programs are often criticized for the lack 
of results which they achieve. 

Relatively little research has been conducted in the area of in-service 
reading programs. Before truly effective in-service programs can be 
planned, two relationships must be thoroughly explored. The first 
relationship is between a teacher s experience and the teacher's class- 
room behavior, and the second is between what a teacher does in teach- 
ing reading and how well his pupils learn to read. Until these relation- 
ships are completely examined, attempts at constructing in-ser/ice 
programs will be at least partially haphazard in naiure. Actually, there 
often seems to be little basis for the selection of the components and 
methodologies in in-ser/ice reading programs. 

It is suggested that those responsible for in-service reading programs 
accept a dual responsibility. First, they should familiarize themselves 
with the existing research on the two relationships. Second, they should 
engage in on-going research with their own in-service projects. 

Although in-service directors should be concerned with both relation- 
ships, perhaps the more important one is the first, i.e., the one between 
teacher experience and teacher practice. By understanding the ex- 
periences which influence teachers, better in-service programs can be 
constructed. 

The research on influences on teachers of reading seems to fall into 
two categories. There have been experimental studies in which the 
researcher conducted an in-service program and then tested for a 
change in teacher behavior. Secondly, questionnaires have been used 
so teachers could indicate their needs for in-service programs. Both of 
these techniques have provided valuable information. 

This writer would like topropose the use of the critical incident techni- 
que (Flanagan, 1954) as a procedure for determining the content and 
methodologies of in-service programs as well as a means of evaluating 
their effectiveness. Although such uses of this technique have only 
recently begun to be explored, it seems to have good potential. It. 
along with the previously mentioned techniques, should be considered 
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for incorporation into the research program of all school districts se- 
riously dedicat d to providing meaningful in-ser\'ice programs. 



Jesse C Moore is an assistant professor of education, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

A Review of Selected Factors Which 
Affect Reading Comprehension 

Stephen A. Pavlak 

A survey of scientific research, professional literature, and doctoral 
dissertations on reading comprehension done from 1948 to 1972 was 
completed. The following four reading factors believed to affect reading 
comprehension were identified: rate, vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and questioning and purpose setting. The research pertaining to the 
four selected factors was analyzed to develop generalizations and con- 
clusions which were then used to formulate a partial construct of reading 
comprehension. Reading comprehension was found to be a complex 
process composed of interrelated elements which mature in accordance 
with the reader's proficiency in utilizing selected factors which are re- 
lated to the demands of the reading task, Reading comprehension was 
founa to be a process which was tempered by the following: the ex- 
periences and ideas which the reader brings to the printed page, the 
relationship which exists between the oral language patterns and the 
printed language patterns in the text, the reader's knowledge of the 
grammatical structures used in the reading material, the depth 
and breadth of the reader*s vocabulary, the types of questions asked and 
the locatioi f questions in the reading material, the reader's purpose 
for reading the material, the reader's rate of reading, and the intellec- 
tual capacity of the reader. 

Stephen A Pavlak ts a professor of elementary education, California 
State College, California, Pennsylvania 
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STRAND 4 
Critical Reading— Thinking 



Generating Expectancies in Reading: 
Placing the Empliasis Upon Meaning 

Richard I, Ammon 

Our goal as teachers of reading is to help children become readers 
who read for meaning. In order to read for meaning, it is necessary 
for the reader to generate expectancies by focusing upon semantics 
and syntax. That is, as the reader procedes through a passage, he is 
making predictions as to what follows in the text. This generative 
capacity may be illustrated with the following sentence: The captain of 

the ship told his mate to drop the The word to be supplied in 

the blank must meet syntactic contraints of the sentence. In this case, 
it must be a noun, but not all nouns fit. Moon and mirage do not make 
sense whereas the word, anchor, does. 

Several teaching techniques that promote generation and prediction 
are available to the teacher. Cloze is a technique whereby youngsters 
read passages in which certain words have been deleted. The task of 
the reader is to supply, the missing words. 

The grammatic clozure test of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA) provides a model for dealing with syntactic generation. 
The test is a series of pictures which have corresponding sentences. For 
example, under a picture of gingerbreadmen are the following sen- 
tences: 

This cookie is not very good. 

This cookie is good. 

This cookie is even 

Essentially, these sentences deal with irregular word forms. Con- 
sequently, the errors children make are usually those in which an 
irregular word has been given a regular ending (i.e.. good & er = 
gooder). 

Oral bombardment is a technique which can aid children in using 
correct syntactic forms by providing a great amount of oral-aural ex- 
posure. To correct foi the use of "gooder," the children are presented 

with the sentence. This is better than that one. Taking twins in 

round-robin fashion the youngsters have fun supplying a word for the 
blank while at the same time they are hearing the word, better, used 
over and over again. 

The reader who possesses a repertoire of synonyms from which to 
choose is more likely to make predictions which accurately correspond 
to the printed message. Therefore, children should be encouraged to 
generate synonyms, particularly for overworked words such as said, 
nice, big, etc. (Ammon. 1974). Finally, language experience provides 
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an excellent opportunity for children to generate entire sentences and 
complete stories. 

Richard L Ammon is an assistant professor of education, Pennsylvania 
State University, Capitol Campus, Mtddletown, Pennsylvania 

Creative Reading: Can It Be A Reality 

Nona E. Chern 

Reading is a critical and creative process, relating thought v,iih 
language. Children must be given the opportunity to practice this kind 
of activity so thev can use what they read in new and unique ways m 
order to deal with life's challenges. It is not enough to just expect one 
to read for facts alone. 

Creativity cannot be taught, but it can be encouraged. It is both 
content and process. It is open-ended and goes beyond books, class- 
rooms, and curricula. It is an activity that has no time limit and is as 
diverse in its product as the individuals practicing it. The teacher who 
allows creative activity in the classroom also recognizes that there is no 
right ansAer and through fluency of thought, flexibility of ideas, 
originality will flourish. 

The realitv of creativity in reading occurs when the teacher recognizes 
what reading is. A working definition is first a sensory process— where 
the child looks at the word, connects the sound with the symbols that 
represent them, and blends the sound to state the words, jcond, 
reading can be considered a perceptual process. It is here that creative 
reading is centered. The perceptual process deals with meaning and 
involves three levels. The first is simple comprehension: to know what 
the author says— exactly what is **on the line''. The second level is 
interpretive: to read ^'between the lines" — what the author meant 
by what he said. The third level: the creative level— goes ''beyond the 
lines" where the reader can predict, hypothesize, and apply what he 
reads in new situations. 

To bring creative thought and effort into the reading lesson, dis- 
cussion techniques are suggested as the most useful. This gives the 
children opportunity to brainstorm, interact, and elaborate on ideas 
stated. 

In the pre-reading period, the teacher draws from the children con- 
cerns which the story might lend itself— conjecturing from the title, 
allowing curiosity to flourish. 

During the reading period, thinking is centered on the problems and 
possible solutions as well as hypothesis and predictions based on the 
facts of the storv or article. After the reading, the children deal with the 
unknowns, suggesting different endings, "what might happen tomor- 
row", ''suppose It were you'*, and "what might the consequences be . 



The children also need to be taught to evaluate what thev read according 
to established criteria of objectivity as well as their own personal feel- 
ings. 

The teacher, as guider and supporter, should (1) be clear in giving 
instructions and make sure the questions are not fuzzy, (2) view answers 
in a positive light, (3) know when to withdraw from discussion, (4) allow 
children time to think, and (5) be as excited about reading as she/he 
would want children to be. 

Nona E. Ckem is an associate professor of elementary education, West 
Chest&r State College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 



Concept Fonnmtion and Teaching of Reading 



Sandra Dolan 
Richard Fahey 

The goals of this workshop were to familiarize its audience with David 
E. Hunt's thinking and to impress upon the participants the potential of 
using Hunt^'s-model in the classroom. The team leaders stressed the 
following points: 

(1) The fact that Hunt's paradigm makes it possible to 
reduce any learning-teaching theory, no matter how 
complex, to the three basic elements of **Environ- 
ment", **Person", and **Behavior'\ A chart from 
Hunt's Between Psychology and Education brief*' 
describes these tnree elements as: 

Environment = the instructional approach 
Person — the conceptual level of the 
student 

Behavior = the cognitive level of outcome 

An over-simplified example of the B-P-E approach in action is viewing 
Kohlberg's theory of moral development as: (a) the environment as an 
open discussion of a moral dilemma, (b) the person as being one of six 
levels of moral development, and (c) the expected behavior as a move- 
ment from one level of ethical realization to a higher one. Skinner's 
behavioral principles, Ausebel's Advanced Organizer model and any 
other of the many existing psychological theories of learning can be 
fitted meaningfully into Hunt's B-P-E paradigm. Reducing theories to 
these terms allows educators to perceive, discuss and compare the same 
qualities. 

(2) These three elements of ** Environment",** Per- 
son", and **Behavior" must be considered when- 
ever planning to teach any concept. The typical 
lesson plan format of **objective", **procedure", 
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' materials", and '*result" can be molded into the 
B-P-E construct. The advantage of expressing les- 
son plans in this way is that it relates more closely 
to the question "What approach is likely to be most 
effective for this student to learn a concept?" 
Studying this question through the B-P-E model 
can provide useful insights into the teacher's 
specific circumstance. 
(3) It is within the domain of the teacher to manipulate 
'•behavior", ''environment" and "person" to pro- 
duce more efficient and profound learning. Hunt's 
model says this clearly and focuses the instructor's 
attention on the essentials. Hunt's model helps the 
teacher break down the many factors present in 
every learning situation to three, all-conclusive 
units. 

Sandra Dolan and Richard Fahey are staff members. Department of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 



CHtical Thinking — Reading In the Young Child 

Marjorie Seddon Johnson 

Any reading or thinking which involves more than mere assimilation 
and retention of ideas should be viewed as acts of creativity and the use 
of critical or evaluative powers. When this broad view of critical reading 
and thinking is espoused, it is obvious that even very young pre- 
schoolers are capable in this area. Teachers might well advance the 
critical reading abilities of their pupils most successfully by examining 
carefully the evidences children show of thinking critically about their 
environments and by helping them to apply their thinking abilities in 
reading situations. 

When a child selects play materials for a particular activity, he gets 
out only those which are appropriate. Even if others accidentally fall 
into the group he has assembled, he ignores them. When he does this, 
he shows that he is capable of making judgements about relevancy, 
about various types of categorization, about relationships among objects 
and ideas. Direct parallels of these types of thinking are required in 
reading. If one remembers that the child has shown his ability to make 
appropriate selections, it can serve as the basis for helping him select 
reading materials which will help him solve a problem, get tfte meaning 
of a word from a context clue involving categories, or perceive the 
relationship between a main idea and supporting details. 

In addition to knowing and using the child's present accomplish- 
ments, the teacher who values critical reading and expects it of young 
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children must be aware that critical thinking-reading will not occur in 
a child unless he has developed certain necessary attitudes, and that 
automatic transfer of his critical thinking abilities to reading situations 
is not guaranteed and. in fact, can be thwarted. Further, critical reading 
and thinking will be perpetuated as a behavior only it it is satisfying to 
the individual who dees it. 

Translated into action steps, these aspects might have these impli- 
cations: 

First, teachers must listen to and consider seriously the critical and 
creative ideas their students produce. Teaching is stimulating and 
guiding thinking, but more than that, it also involves helping students to 
evaluate their thinking, use it. and test it out in real situations. 

Second, teachers must avoid practices which do not put a premium on 
raising questions or solving problems. Instead, they need to set an 
example by asking, and seeking from children, questions which are 
challenging to explore. 

Third, teacher*^ must treat reading as a thinking activity — one in- 
volving the searc»: for and manipulation of ideas. Particularly to be 
avoided are practices which put a premium op "correctly recognizing** 
individual words and phrases without reference to the ideas they 
represent — thereby promoting the idea that reading is a speech sound- 
production process rather than an exploring of ideas. 

Finally, teachers must plan to have each reading experience for each 
child be one which stimulates him intellectually, provides the opportu- 
nity for him to experience the satisfaction of dealing with interesting 
ideas, and builds his self-esteem. When this is the case, he will seek 
out further opportunities for doing critical and creative reading as a 
normal part of his life. 

Marjone Seddon Johnson is chairman. Psychology of Reading Depart- 
ment and director, Reading Clinic, Temple I'ntverstty, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 



The development of effective communication skills is one of the major 
objectives of educational programs in schools throughout the nation. 
Although communication skills include listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing, historically reading instruction has been considered the 
most important area of the curriculum. Skill in reading is necessary for 
a child's success in every area of the curriculum. 

Reading instruction has become a national issue during the past few 
years. The Right to Read Program has been launched as a national 
effort to improve reading instruction. Personnel in local school districts 



An Adminislrator^s View of the Reading Program 



William E. Keim 
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have also devistd programs to improve achievement. 

To cope uith the crucial issues in the teaching of reading, it is the 
responsibility of the administrative staff members of school districts to 
analyze and interpret the problem in terms of the district's philosophy, 
goals, and needs and in terms of the current available research. Long 
range plans must be devised implement a program in which con- 
sideration is given to the progress and characteristics of the learners, 
methodology, technologv. and teacher effectiveness. 

Administrative s.aff members must assume leadership responsi- 
bilities for the school curnculum as a whole. The staff is responsible to 
establish an attitude and an atmosphere in the school district which will 
enhance a qual;t> educational program, Administiative staff members 
are rcsponsibl to provide optimum learning situations to assist each 
child in learning effectivelv in all areas. Adequate supervision and staff 
development programs are a necessity. Adequate provisions must be 
made for resources oi time and personnel. Needless to nien.'on, the 
administrative staff is responsible to secure funding for programs. 
These responsihilnies can best be achieved through the combined 
efforts of the administratis e team 

Cuicial issues in the reading progiani ap^ rhe time and methods used 
in begmnini: reading instruLtion. achieving earlv independeiicv in 
leading, using effective studv skills, ind promoting reading as a life- 
long habit, hrom ihc rL-scarch, we conclude that the classroom teacher 
IS the single most important faclor m reading achievement, that diag- 
nostic teaching is ncLCss.irv. that all children cannot be taught bv one 
mclhod. and that teaching should be earned on bv enthusiastic teachers 
who arc trained u\ identifving reading skills and matching pupils with 
appropiiate tcLhmques and materials. 

It IS vualh important ti^r evcrv school distiut to develop an effective 
readme: program \ttanuiblc uoals which aie Ci)ngrucnt with long range 
purposes must be definei! I he program must extend from .no pre- 
school through hmh school and priwidc reading instruction with e\- 
tL tided piacnce in all areas of the curriLuhim Appropriate programs 
for mteuratuHi and maintcnanLC i^f reading skills are a nccessitv. Pro- 
vision must be made tor the Lontmuous cvaluauon and impiovemciit of 
reailmg instrULtion 

There is much excellent tea Jung i^l reading occurring in school dis^ 
tikCs It IS our lesponsihiltiv to make certain the public become cogni- 
zant of the line uains being aLComphshed 

Wdhum I h^'im si//>* nntfndrnt of sr /»o<>/s, Prnnndi^i' St hnul Dislm t 



Don't SwalloH That — Read Critically 



James VV McKav 
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Bacon said it so well centuries ago without advance knowledge that 
we would be deluged with printed materials in the 1970*s: 

**Some btH>ks are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested/* 

The naivete and gullibility of ' e American public have attained 
world renown. Salesmen, propogandists. politicians, advertisers, re- 
porters and others have a field day with Americans, in part because we 
are nice, but more because we do not observe, listen, read, or think 
critically often enough. 

Teachers, especially reading teachers, can and should do something 
to improve this situation. 

James W McKay is chairman. Secondary Education Department, 
Slippery Rock State College. Slipf^ery Rock, Pennsy[va?ua 

Children's Literature: A Process for Self* Discovery 

John C. Northrup 

**ln succumbing to ail the trappings of an affluent society we have, 
it seems, given our hearts away and in so doing have lost much of our 
internal validity, blunted our discrimmating abilities, and sunk to a 
IcNCl of casual indifference toward our fellow man.** (Fry. 1968 ) 

Major themes in much current literature, including popular, profes- 
si' 1. and artistic, have focused upon the dehumanizing aspects of 
modern society. Many have found the meteroic pace and excessive 
demands with their pervasive emphasis upon external validity to be 
overwhelming and have submitted to the subtle crushing of their 
psychological bones. Others have made a separate peace and live 
out lives of quiet desperation. Still others rage against the dving of 
the light and actively seek meaning through experience and the dis- 
covery of self. This search tor identity is particularly alive and well in 
the hearts and minds of children. 

These children come to us in a vanctv of conditions. Some airue 
as severelv damaged merchandise, requiring special support in areas 
of social and enuUional development and various pedagogical concerns. 
We meet others who arc alert to the new ness of their environment, arc 
eager for challenge and change, and sensitive to the meaning found in 
experience. 

The situations these children encounter also have a broad range. They 
mav be greeted bv the mass ol hum. litv of the over-crowded class- 
room staffed b> a disinterested, over worked, under-tramed teachei 
w hose major concern is survival — his ow n 

On the other extreme, the child mav discover a place alive with 
color, light, and curious corners. From this environment the child hears. 
•'Explore me. toueh me Discover^** All need to be directed toward a 
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critica! examination of self values and environment and toward a process 
of continued identity awareness 

The options available to the modern educator to facilitate this process 
are utterly boundless. One clement ^^hich offers unique possibilities 
in assisting children toward a continuum of becoming a self-discovery 
is children's literature. Through careful guidance, enthusiastic presenta- 
tion, and keen sensitivity to individual interests and backgrounds, the 
skillful teacher can lead children to a heightened awareness of self 
and to an openness and acceptance of experience. The strategies re- 
quired include an environment in which the child is free to explore 
perceptions, looking for their validity and new meaning, and in which 
situations arc structured to facilitate this process. Of crucial and funda- 
mental essence to this procedure is the teacher's ability to guide chil- 
dren through inquirv techniques to explore higher levels of meaning 
in both cognitive and affective domains and the relationship of this 
experience to self. 

The person who is in the process of becoming is a huma.i being in 
flow, in process, rather than having achieved some state. He is sensi- 
tiveK open to all of his experience— sensitive to what is going on in his 
environment, sensitive toother individuals with whom he is in relation- 
ship, and sensitive perhaps ^st of all to the feelings, reactions and 
emergent meanings which he discovers in himself. 

The creative sharing of literature for children can be a fundamental 
experience through which the skillful teacher can facilitate the child's 
participation in identification, catharsis, and ultimately self-knowledge. 
Perhaps the u hole thing is best summed up in what Huxley meant when 
he wrote. ^^Everv man who knows how to read has it in his power to 
magnify himself, to multiply the ways in which he exists, to make his 
life full, significant and interesting.** 

fohn C Sorthnip is an assistant professor, Kutztown State College, 
Kutztown, Pcnnsyliania 



Factors Which Promote and Impede Comprehension 
Grades 4 - 8 

Lillian R. Putnam 

Imagine language arts as a continuous wheel or circle, ^^ith the 
two expressive spokes of ''speaking and writing** linked to the two 
receptive spokes ot '^reading and listening** through the central hub of 
vocabularv. Development of comprehension must encompass the other 
spokes. Children progress basically through three levels of learning: 
sensorv . ver bal, and graphic. 

Comprehension is always facilitated when we return to the basic 
sensorv level. It cannot be separated entirely from decoding; therefore, 
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fmmary requisites for comprehension include placing the child at his 
correct tnstnictiona! teveh and teaching difficult concepts and vocabu- 
lary. 

Directed reading activities are helpful. Vocabulary development is 
painless when done through humorous use of '^foreign root** words 
and double entendre. Comprehension is promoted directly by the 
various levels of questions teachers ask. The factual, interpretative and 
critical types of questions can be related in achematic form to the various 
levels of thinking developed. The levels of thinking relate directly 
to the different levels of discussion. Good discussions in turn elicit new 
questions. If divergent thinking is initiated in* kindergarten via cartoons 
and pkrtures, it is more easily developed in reading in later grades. 
Predicting the outcome of a story and comparing it to the author's 
version promotes critical thinking, testing of reality, imagination, and 
general comprehension. Teachers should avoid telling a child to express 
the mail, ideas of a passage, and, instead teach him precisely how to 
do it. 

Many illusive factors impede comprehension despite the above prep- 
arations: (1) vocabulary — based on limited personal experience. (2) 
sense of chronology — incompletely developed until approximately age 
12, causing problems in social studies. (3) figures of speech — metaphors 
are pai** larly difficult. Hyperbole is frequently taken literally., 
(4) parts of speech— words functioning as both nouns and verbs but 
known only in one aspect. (5) polysemantic words — some words have as 
many as 15 different meanings. A child knowing only a few common 
meanings is confused. (6) concept difficulty — readability formulae fai! 
to evaluate concept difficulty. Teachers observe material composed of 
short, easy words and erroneously conclude the concepts and compre- 
hension are easy. Profound concepts can be expressed in simple terms 
and remain unseen and neglected. Concept difficulty cannot be judged 
by "little words.** 

If teachers recognize these problems and return to Level I — the sen- 
sory level of learning and teaching, many comprehension problems can 
be prevented. 

Lillian R Putnam is director, Reading Clinic, Kean College, Union, New 
Jersey 
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STRANDS 
Word Analysis 



Spelling: Practical Application of the Tlieory 

LeeR. Rhodes. Jr. 

There is an extensive amount of research related to spelling instruc- 
tion. This presentation was designed to translate this information into 
classroom practice. Included in the presentation were opportunities 
for the participants to engage in instructional activities. Participants 
were given a spelling test, and an instructional program was built 
around the words in the test. Use of the tape recorder as a study tool 
in spelling, contracting to individualize, games for teaching spelling, 
and evaluation schemes were incorporated in the presentation. 

LeeR Rhodes, Jr., is assistant executive director, Lancaster-Lebanon 
Intermediate Unit 1 3 

Let's Focos on Word Analyzers 

Earl R. Siler 

This paper is based on two assumptions. First, every teaching/learn- 
ing experience involving word analysis has three components: the skill 
to be taught and. or. applied; the unknown words to be analyzed; and 
the word analyzer (learner). The second assumption is that present 
learning is an outgrowth of previous learning. If the latter assumption 
is valid, then effective mastery of word analysis skills is most likely to 
occur when the focus is on the learner. 

This is not to suggest that the function of the other two components 
should be ignored, but recognizes that current level of skill and concept 
development (learning) must be assessed ihrough the analyzer, and 
that ary manipulation of strategies or words must be meaningful to the 
learner* 

Effective learning of word analysis strategies is dependent upon mas- 
tery of specific prerequisite skills. For e ..ample, teaching the association 
between the initial sound of sun and the letter **s** would be an exercise 
in futility if the learner did not know that sun and toy begin with different 
sounus. 

The formation of the s - /s/ symbol-sound association does not com- 
plete the learning of this skill. The analyzer must learn to apply this as- 
sociation in decoding unknown words. For example, if had, bad. and 
mad are known words, the student should be guided in combining his 
knowledge of the s - /s/ association and his knowledge of the three 
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known words to read the sentence: **We were sad when our dog ran 
away." 

Two interrelated conditions are necessary to focus clearly on the 
learner. First, an environment must be created in which the learner has 
a wide variety of contacts with language in its spoken ^id written forms. 
In addition the learner must feel free to participate in this environment 
without fear of failure. Secondly, a plan must be devised for observing 
the learner's interaction with this environment. This plan should include 
provisions for assessing the learner's concept development, oral lan- 
guage facility, attention span, and tolerance for failure. It should also 
include a careful analysis of oral reading behavior to determine: which 
cue systems, within the word and within the context, the reader is 
responding to; and his strategies for coping with decoding errors. 

On the basis of these observations the learning environment may be 
modified and new observations made leading to additional modifications 
and subsequent observations, etc. This continuous focus on the analyzer 
should result in more effective and humanistic teaching/learning ex- 
periences for both the teache** and the learner. 

Earl R. Siler is an associate professor of Elementary Education, Clarion 
State College, Clarion, Pennsylvania. 



Let's Teach Word Recognltfon Sldlls So They Stick 

Phyllis W.Smith 

In teaching word recognition skills so they stick, lessons focusing 
upon personalized phonics and structural elements are of prime impor- 
tance. Emphasis should be placed upon the knowledge each child 
possesses. Thus, the development of auditory and visual discrimination 
skills, and the application of context and experiential clues as they relate 
to each individual should be considered in lesson planning. It is from 
such planning that a concern for humanism in the classroom is retlected. 

Phyllis W. Smith ts an associate professor, Clarion State College, 
Clarion^ Pennsylvania 
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Organizational Arrangements 



The Use of Multi-Approaches in Reading Program 
for the Impiementation of Small Group Instniction 

Emily DeCicco 

The Homer Center reading program was developed upon the philoso- 
phy that children have a variety of learning styles; therefore, a variety 
of teaching strategies are needed to meet these styles. 

The Reading Center is used daily by the teachers and students in 
grades one through six. The teachers utilize the room with their class 
and with the help of graduate interns from Indiana University ot Penn- 
sylvania's Elementary Education Department. 

There are five different areas within the Reading Center. Each area 
involves a different task or activity. These include: (1) Area A '"volves 
individualized reading programs and programmed approaches. (2) Area 
B emphasizes comprehension skills. (3) Area C is the listening center. 
(4) Area D deals with work recognition skills and linguistics. (5) Area E 
is devoted to the language experience approach. 

Along with the commercial material, each area contains supplemen- 
tary material developed by the teachers and students themselves. 

The reading center is conceptualized as a center for the development 
and application of reading skills. Centers B, C, and D are viewed as 
developmental centers in which the focus is upon learning to read. 
Centers A and E focus upon application of reading skills, or reading 
to learn . 

A variety of prescriptive tests are administered during the schoo 
year The diagnostic work-up serves as a measure of the instructional 
strengths and needs of each student. In terms of grouping, it is im- 
portant to note that the groups change as skills and needs are met. 

Each student has a file folder which reflects his daily work in the 
center. The students are encouraged to function as independently as 
possible and to assess their own progress at the end of each session. 

There IS a great deal of paremal involvement in the program. Parents 
are advised regularly of the children's progress. There is also a parent 
advisory committee which works directly with the siaff in the reading 
center. 

The Elementary Education Department of Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania works with Homer Center w both the design and implemen- 
tation of the program. 

One of the highlights of the entire program is the manner in which 
both faculty and students have approached the reading center. The 
teachers are very competent and creative. As a result, the students have 
achieved a sense of independence and joy which is reflected >n both 
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their desire and ability to read. 



Emtly DeCicco is an a:,soctate professor, Indiana Unwerstty of Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana. Pennsylvania 



Organizing for Learning: Humanism in the Reading Program 

Soledad P. Gillespie 

Periodically the field of education is influenced by a great change in 
focus (or fad, if you do not like the change). At this time, the forces of 
the behaviorists are storming the fortress of reading as never before. 
This is not a new battle but never before have the behaviorists been 
able to marshal such might. Many of us who develop reading programs 
are alarmed: we want humanistic not mechanistic readers. 

First, let me say that even those with whom you may disagree on 
virtually every point may indeed want the same outcome that you want. 
It is the method and possible outcome that causes such concern in the 
humanistic camp. Regardless of philosophy, an initial planning question 
is, *'What outcomes do you expect as a result of this program?'' Tht^ 
outcomes, obviously, will depend upon current status, resources, and 
time. So that detei mination of current status must precede further, 
concrete planning. 

Second, determine the resources available. This takes real team work. 
Those who are to be involved in the changes should participate in the 
planning. Remember, your greatest resources are human. 

When the planning group has determined need and general resources, 
then you need to determine objectives. It is at this point that, in my 
opinion, the behaviorists can be of great value. Most of us who are 
humanists could honestly benefit from the exercise of thinking through 
exactly what we hope to achieve in a given program. We need to write 
these things out on paper and study them in a rational way. One of the 
good things about this approach is that the objectives are always stated 
in terms of what the child is to learn. 

The most vital element of this type of planning is that the enabling 
objectives must be in humanistic procedures; otherwise, we could teach 
computers to read. Thev could scan faster and do a comparable job of 
interpretation. Ideas gleaned from Kohl's READING, HOW TO and 
Ashton-Warner's SPINSTER can be stated in behavioristic terms. The 
ideas still sparkle with unsuccessful readers. And Fernald's ideas work 
very well within this framework. 

Some planning must precede instruction. After the program has 
begun and the students understand the purposes, diagnosis should be 
the first major step in miplementmg the program. Let the youngsters 
have as major a role as possible in planning the specific nature of the 
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materials, the pace, and the degree of masierv in the learning, but be 
careful in not allowing M^als that are loo easy. 

Throughout the vear the teaeher should monitor the progress of each 
student and group and generally keep the program operating efficiently. 
The success of the program should be determined by the criteria 
originally agreed upon. If the program is to be continued, a caretui 
evaluation of strength and weaknesses should be undertaken. 

There is a place in humanistic reading programs for some behavior- 
ism 1 hope there will al^^avs be a place in behavioristie programs for 
humanism. Each can grow and improve itself from .ontact with the 
other. 

Soledad P Gillespie is a reading supervisor, School District of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



The Effecti\e Use of Paraprofessionals 
through Programmed Tutoring 

Phillip Harris 

Pnigrammed lutonn^. a tc-chnique which has proven effective in the 
teaching of disadvantaged children, c-speciaily among problem readers 
and non^readers. provides school districts with an effective supplement 
to classroom teaching. 

One- of the unique features of the technique is that it can be carried 
out by paraprofessionals of 'iniitcd educational background. Aides, who 
receive between 9 to 15 hours of group instruction supplemented with 
on-the-iob irainm^, are taught specific procedures for teaching tfie 
recognition of letters and words, the use of phonic rules and context in 
word analysis, and the .eading of words, sentenc-s. and paragraphs 
with understanding. The procedures for teaching are carefully planned 
b\ (1) detailed instructions (programs) which the tutors follow to the 
k-tter (2) teachmg materials, and (3) the pattern of successes and 
failures of the children in addition, provisions are made for individual- 
ization so that each child progresses at the maximum rate of which he is 
capable. Thus, each child moves quickly through material which is easy 
for him but sUuvs down on those skills which he finds difficult, 

'Ihc tutoring pn^cedures arc based on the discovery model. Each 
reading task is clearK presented in a series of examples carefully con> 
trolled f(^r difficult v The child is given help, but never more than is 
absolutely neeessarv lor hini to achieve success on his own. Success 
is consistently reinforced bv appropriate praise, but failure is de- 
cmphasi/cd and reeogni/ed only to the extent necessary for the child to 
kn«)w that he has not vet achieved success. 

These techniques have priwed very successful with disadvantaged 
children, including slow learners and those who do not speak English. 
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Extensive field tests have been carried out in some 50 school systems 
throughout the country, involving approximately 1500 tutors and 15,000 
children. Comparisons of matched tutored and untutored control groups 
have shown that Programed Tutoring consistently produces large gains 
in reading achievement. It has reduced the proportion of nonreaders 
in the disadvantaged population from approximately 10 percent to less 
than 1 percent, and it has reduced the proportion of first-grade failures 
and assignments to special education classes by 40 percent to 70 percent. 

The effectiveness of Programed Tutoring has received national 
recognition. In a survey of over 1,000 Federal projects, the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children selected 
the Indianapolis Programed Tutorial Project in Reading as one of 21 
''Successful Compensatory Educational Programs." Project TUTOR in 
New Albany, Indiana, which successfully used under-achieving high 
school students as programed tutors, was given an Innovative Project 
Award by the President's National Advisory Council on Supplementary 
Centers and Services. 

Phillip Harris is director, Programmed Tutoring Project, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 



Open Education — Teacher- Student-Content 

Garv Jones 
Jack Pflum 

Open Education is a much maligned topic. This is unfortunate as it is 
such a consistently humanistic approach to education. 

A focus on open education immediately brings into mind the term 
individuality. In consideration of a student's needs, an individualized 
communication skills program must reflect a flexible curriculum de- 
signed to meet existing student ability. The teacher-student relation- 
ship will be highlighted with an eclectic view of approaches to individuali- 
zation. For example. The Language Experience Approach to the teach- 
ing of reading follows those principles relevant to maintaining the open 
concept. Individuali/ation is inherit in the LEA concept. When one con- 
siders the variety of differences in any given first grade classroom it 
becomes apparent that published materials may not meet existing 
cognitive stvles background of experiences or speaking vocabulary. 
LEA pro\ ides for each learner's needs. 

Since an approach to individualization based on eclecticism provides 
many opportunities for teacher to child and child to child interactions, 
perhaps it v\ill fmally be possible to develop open communication in our 
schools and society through children w ho communicate openly. 

Gary R Jones is director of reading, Carlisle Area School District, 
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Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Jack PJJum is dtrectOT of the Laboratory School, 
Millersville State College, Millersville, Pennsylvania, 



Management of the School Reading Program 

Reeda Kravinsky 

This paper examines in detail the steps that produce a functional 
school reading program using managerial strategies. Four steps are 
discussed: (1) planning, (2) organizing, (3) monitoring, and (4) evaul- 
ating. 

District Seven principals have assumed an active leadership role as 
managers of the readiiig programs in their schools. At the planning 
stage they identify and define objectives and then make decisions based 
on priorities within the parameters of real or ••premised" constraints. 
Then they accept their existing model, modify or create a new one. In 
this organizational phase, an integrated system of activity and authority 
relationships is developed. 

The third step is a monitoring one. Our principals establish com- 
munication between themselves and members of their organizations in 
an oral or written manner. The framework may be staff meetings, com- 
mittees, or individual contact. 

One powerful tool available to our administrators is marginal analysis. 
Small (marginal) changes in the inputs of a school are made, holding 
other inputs constant. It is then possible to examine the effect of the 
small change on the school output, or product. This is in concert with 
management as involving allocation of resources to enhance produc- 
tivity. We use this strategy both at the district and school levels. 

The final managerial step is evaluating initial decisions established by 
the plan and then revising, altering, and modifying it. Many of our ad- 
ministrators subscribe to the theory that how, when, where, and by 
whom an approach is implemented may be of greater importance than 
the thinking that went into the original plan. Therefore^ this final step 
becomes perhaps the most meaningful one. These questions are asked: 
As a result of this plan, what changes in teacher behavior have 1 ob- 
served? Are these changes affecting the pupils in the affective and/or 
cognitive areas? What are our test scores — informal and formal — 
showing in line with the other two questions? Does the program itself or 
the strategies to implement it need revision? In order to use human and 
material resources wisely, it is essential that no one discard an entire 
program if some of its components are functioning and others may 
easily be made operable with some modifications. 

Reeda Krovinsky is reading project manager, District Seven, School 
District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Going Beyond the Basal Text: A Process 
Leamifig Station Approach to Instruction 



John H. Litcher 



The term ''process** is most certainly an ambiguous educational term. 
It has been used in a multitude of ways to describe everything from the 
general thrust of education to specific learning skills. 

Borton, in Reach , Touch, and Teach , (1970) defines ''process** as a 
way of doing. Process has form and structure, a way of operating, a pur- 
posive behavior. Processes allow individuals to connect the information 
received to new responses — actions, dreams, feelings, thoughts. 

"Process** learning stations provide a means to develop process skills 
in a reading program. Four types of learning stations may be identified 
in order to provide a variety of purposes for the **process" learning 
station in addition to the purpose of involvement in, and the develop- 
ment of, process-and reading skills. The four types of stations are the 
enrichment station, the reinforcement station, the motivation station, 
and the correction station. 

The enrichment learning station can be used to stress a particular 
learning process and provide a place where students may go to gain 
additional knowledge on a particular topic or skill. 

The reinforcement learning station should serve as a place where a 
particular learning process and supplemental activities to small or large 
group teacher-led lessons are provided. 

The motivation learning station should stress a particular process 
and provide the teacher with a means of motivating the student for a 
new area of study, an area of study presently being covered in the 
reading program, or motivation for individual continuation of an area of 
study being completed. 

The correction station ma\ be used to provide additional assistance 
in some work-stud\ skill. 

The following format for the development of any type of learning 
station is suggested: 

Step I. Identify the tvpe of learning station. Begin by identifying a 

process and that particular area of the reading program to be com- 



Step 2. Identify the purpose of the learning station. The purpose of 
the station has been previously described. "Process** learning sta- 
tions combine the learning of a process with enrichment, reinforce- 
ment, motivation, and correction. 
Step 3. Identify objectives for the learning station. 
Step 4. Sketch the "process" learning station. Sketching ot the sta- 
tion is desired for the purpose of identifying material needs. 
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Steps. Identify the **process" learning station. This step is designed 
for the teacher. 

Step 6. Identify the directions necessary for the student, the method 

to convey the directions, and the students who are to use the station. 

Step 7. Identify the method to be used to evaluate the effectiveness 

of the •*process" learning station. 

Step 8. Follow the first seven steps and experiment. 

Learning stations provide a means to develop process skills in a read- 
ing program. Reading teachers can implement a successful learning 
station program that combines process and content from a develop- 
mental reading program. ^'Process" learning stations may be enrich- 
ment stations, reinforcement stations, motivation stations, and cor- 
rection stations. Whatever the type, a learning process is identified and 
developed. The identified learning process is further developed through 
the use of content from a developmental reading program in the areas 
of word recognition, comprehension, library and study skills, t.itical 
reading, and oral reading. 

John H Lttcker ts an assistant professor, Wake Forest University, 
Winston- Salem, North Carolina 



Reading — Language Arts in the Open Classroom 

Christopher R. Mare 

It may be that Americans are not gifted in the use of language; we talk 
constantly but generally not well, certainly not beautifully. In fact, we 
place a premium on verbal "short cuts", ways of saying or writing 
things that require a minimum of words on the part of the speaker or 
writer and often, a minimum of responsive thought from the listener 
or reader. 

Paradoxically, we find ourselves in the midst of a movement towards 
open or individualized learning, a process which can be successful only 
when teachers are most articulate and keenly aware of the subtleties 
of language development and usage. Indeed, many American class- 
rooms provide children with language deprived environments. Within 
these barren laiiguage environments, modern methods, those which rely 
upon the natural development of language skills, are doomed to failure. 
We forget that it is only in rich and varied language environments that 
children can adequately develop language skills. Most teachers need 
guidance and training if they are to provide vital, grov^h producing 
language environments. 

We are saying, then, that it is not sufficient to abandon the artificial, 
abstract methods of language instruction that have been characteristic 
of American education and replace them with collections of children's 
literature and good intentions. Teachers need bridges to assist them 
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in building the skills necessary to help children brcome literate. In 
order to begin to reap the advantages of individualized learning while 
teachers themselves are learning, it is necessary to develop appropriate 
strategies to provide the structure and organization that will allow 
teachers to work with children in a more open way. 

Among a number of teaching strategies that we use, we have found 
three basic strategies to be most productive. These include: the Morning 
Letter for beginning readers, multi-sensory learning centers, and early 
and continued writing. Each strategy incorporates the basic language 
experience process. As we define this process, all language experiences 
begin with the learner s active participation in a stimulating experience. 
This experience must be discussed at length by the teacher and stu- 
dents. Some form of observation, exploration or experimentation follows 
and throughout, discussions must continue. These discussions usually 
produce the need to read for information or for insights necessary to 
reinforce observations. The process is not complete until each student 
has written his or her findings, feelings, explanations, etc. Each strat- 
egy, then provides children with language experiences in listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. 

Chrtstopher R Mare is coordinator of language arts, State College 
Area School District, State College, Pennsylvania 

Meeting Children's Needs Through Flexible Groaping 

Michael A. Rocca. Jr. 

A major criticism of grouping children into three instructional reading 
grouns— fast, average, and slow— has been that this grouping plan is 
not flexible enough. While it is true that three instructional groups are 
intended to care for the level needs of children, they do not take care of 
the children's particular needs. A teacher may want to spend part or all 
of some days meeting children individually or meeting a succession of 
groups of children uho have a common difficulty, need, or interest. 
There may also be times when a teacher wants to teach the whole class 
a skill which is neu or perhaps needs reinforcement. Therefore, in order 
to meet the individual needs of children, it is expedient that a teacher 
establish a plan that includes the multiple grouping of children for dif- 
ferent purposes. A suggestive plan for grouping children for different 
purposes could include the following: (1) whole class instruction. (2) an 
instructional group organized by level. (3) an individual working with 
teacher on a one-to one basis. {4) a tutorial group which is aided by a 
child, (5) a group organized by a special need that the children have in 
common, (6) an interest group organized by a common interest. (7) a 
group teamed for moral support and mutual help, and (8) a research 
group organized by curiosity about a specific topic or question. 
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This suggested plan for grouping children can be utilized by a teacher 
in the Classroom as a means of meeting the individual needs of children. 
The plan provides for alternative grouping procedures which are neces- 
sary concomitants for establishing the flexibility that is so vital in a 
learning situation. 

Michael A Rocca, Jt , is director of reading programs, Edinboro State 
College, Edinboro Pennsylvania 
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Media 



TV an Aid to the Reading Program 

John W. E. Harvey 

Since becoming reading supervisor my thoughts have turned to the 
objective of just how do you help improve the reading program for a 
school district. K through 12. A review of the literature revealed a 
variety of suggestions ranging from observing teachers to providing in- 
service training. After much consideration, it became apparent that an 
area of immediate concern was that of utilizing teachers as their own 
consultants. This, it seemed to mc, was a resource yet untapped to any 
large degree. 

By coincidence, at about the same time as my taking over as the 
district read ng supervisor, the teaching st?ff throughout the district 
agreed t implement the concept of the open classroom. In working 
toward the improvement of instruction, the use of video taping was 
employed. Thro :^h the use of this technique, staff members were 
afforded the opportunity to observe each other at work and to criticize 
their own teaching in private. 

My role in the production of the tap was that coordinator, but an 
even greater role was played by the district au ? sual c^rdinator. 
It was he who directed the in-classr(x>m taping opci .n . 

.e first scries of tapes were made using a readi .g resource teacher 
at work with her class. In subsequent tapings, ti ; classroom teachers 
were involved with their classes. To date, nine tapes have been pro- 
duced* and others are planned for the future. 

The finished tapes are being utilized in a variety of ways. They are 
being shown before parent groups, ESEA parent council, teacher work- 
shops, college graduate classes, reading conferences, and the school 
board. Althou gh it was not niy intent to show the t^pes in the ways 
mentioned, the demand for thcrn was greater than expected. Since the 
quality of teaching is superb, no c riticism has been forthcoming. I feel 
that the whole project has been worthwhile, and it is something we all 
look at w ith a great deal of pride. 

John W E Harvey i<i reading supervisor, Suiinan County School 
System, Sone^toun, Penn^iylvama 

Humanizing and Refining the Eiementarv Child's World 
With the Newspaper 



Nancv S. Hoff 
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A basic aim ^. our educational system at all levels is to prepare young 
people to be effective citizens. Citizenship encompasses one's entire 
life— from the active student period, as a voter, a parent, and a member 
of society that confers responsibilities as well as rights. Finding effective 
methods to teach citizenship in our present day complex and changing 
society is a continuing challenge to the educator. The daily newspaper 
is a tool of instruction made to order to strengthen programs of civic 
education. Our free society depends upon a free electorate, and teaching 
students how to read and understand the newspaper is one way to in- 
formed citizenship. 

The newspaper motivates children to read, observe, gather and 
organize facts, detect bias, think cirtically, and come to reasoned con- 
clusions. Is this not the basic aim of education? Great numbers of 
American adults are poorly informed. Children must be taught to read 
with greater insight, so that graduation from high school should mark a 
new phase and not an end to education. 

The newspaper a living textbook— new, alive, and excitingly dif- 
ferent each day. It runs the gamut from humor to tragedy, from health 
tips to what's playing at the local theater. It's a source for studying the 
changes occurring in our language. It enables students to evaluate good 
writing and observe the power of well written communication, and, if 
need be. tear poor writing to shreds. 

The usefulness of the newspaper as a learning tool is unlimited. It 
enlarges vocabulary, teaches grammatical form, can enrich a math 
lesson, encourages independent thinking, and provides documentary 
material for future reference. It enlarges the child's world as he finds 
out what's happening when it happens. 

Better newspapers will come from public demand. Teachers can help 
create that demand— in themselves -^nd in the students they teach. 

Nancy S Hoffis an elementary school teacher, Northern Lebanon School 
District, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
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Activity Centered Learning for Grades One through Four 

Kathleen R. Kclley 

An established principle of education is that reinforcement of learning 
occurs by repetition of concepts and skills through school activities. 
Another equally recognised principle is that repetitive activities, if not 
properly structured can lead to boredom on the part of the learner. 
These principles raise the issue of hosv a teacher can effectively reinforce 
concepts and skills tau.nt to the child without causing him to become 
bored in the process. 

Traditional reinforcement activities have included isolated drill, 
dittoed worksheets, and flash cards, etc. These are basically visual 
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activities involving written or verbal responses. Although these types 
of activities could accontplish the desired results, it became evident 
that interest in the activity would quickly wane with many children. 
Educators responded by creating reading games (Lotto, Dolch Games, 
etc) which are reinforcing in nature and more interesting to the learner. 
However, the disadvantages of commercial reading games are that they 
are limited in scope and are not particularly geared toward individu- 
alized instruction. 

Again, educators respond to the problem by developing the activity 
centered approach to reinforce concepts and skills. Activity centered 
learning not only encompasses many of the visual activities previously 
mentioned, but also includes activities involving other avenues of per- 
ception— kinesthetic, auditory, and olfactory. These types of activities 
create a higher interest in performing tasks which reinforce previously 
taught concepts. They also provide greater variety foF the child's in- 
structional menu. Finally, activity centers allow the teacher to reinforce 
on an individualized basis. The child can become involved in an activity 
center as his own rate of learning allows him. 

All children might not benefit from an activity centered approach. 
Some children still require the more traditional methods. Although 
research to date has not conclusively shown the extent to which children 
benefit from this approach, it does offer a stimulating alternative to rein- 
forcement in the classroom. 

Kathleen R. Kettey is a reading resource teacher, Hempfteld Area 
School District, Greens burg, Pennsylvania 



Many people question whether or not the Media Center has a role 
in the literature program. I contend that it not only has a role it provides 
the basic content of the entire program. Basal readers and anthologies 
can only begin to develop the goals of the literature program — to 
establish a life-long interest in the world of books. The Media Center 
humanizes and provides for individual differences. 

Reading guidance is one way of integrating the media center to the 
literature program. It is in this area the media specialist has a claim to 
the title of teacher, by using his/her knov/ledge of students both as 
groups and as individuals. The media specialist must be aware of all 
student's interests, abilities, goals, reading levels, and concerns. This 
can be accomplished through day to c \y contacts, observations, and 
team planning. 




Developing Teacher* Mmde Games for Integrating 
Media Centers into Literature Program 



Margaret Tassia 
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I approach reading guidance with groups by tying it into a classroom 
project or activity — eg. 

When children were planning outdoor education units, the Media 
Center integrated nature poetry and writing of poetry with photography. 
The result was a sound-slide program on nature poetry that represented 
the children's feelings about outdoor education. 

The Media Center also uses games, riddles, learning activities packet, 
etc, to introduce groups to types of literature. Some examples were 
displayed and discussed— eg. Robin's Adventures, based on Door In the 
Wall, Bluebeard's Fantasy, and Authors, lo name a few. 

Individual reading guidance is approached thru reading contracts, 
learning stations, learning activities packets, individual follow up 
activities. 

The Media Center resources are the basic content of the literature 
program. It is a learning laboratory for skills such as listening, speaking, 
and reading. 

Media C . has a dynamic role in teaching children to listen. Their 
first experiences should be through story telling, plus this provides older 
children w ith opportunities to develop speaking skills when they become 
story teller. (Sample Learning Station on story telling was displayed,) 

Quality literary recordings may be some student's only exposure to 
quality literature. Thetetore. the Media Center has the obligation to 
provide and guide the individuals. 

Research has proved that children exposed to libraries in elementary 
school have advanced much farther scholasticallv than those who have 
no exposure to the resources. The nccessar\ inquiry skills become a 
major part of the media center's program blended through careful plan- 
ning wMh the teacher's classroom skills. Wc do much of this type of 
skill teaching when individual or small groups are ready for it — not by 
scheduled classes— much is accomplished through games, such as 
alphabet fish, alpha roulette. Dictionary Mountain, at^as games. Trivia, 
Aunt Maggie. 

Learning packets ha\e been developed on necessary inquiry skills 
vvhich help individualize the program. 

The Media Center has the same goals of the literature program, 
that is to develop a life long habit and interest in reading. 

The Media Center can personali/e a child's introduction to books and 
foster a delight in reading — hut not alone' Cooperation from teachers 
is needed, teachers who accept media specialists as teachers first, as 
members of an educational team, planning for groups and individuals, 

Xtargan t Tawia /s dirf< tor of the \icdm Center, Elizabeth Jenkins 
School Jot Children, Miller \i tile State College, Millersville , Penn- 
sylvanta 
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A Means of Improving Children's Attitudes Toward Reading 
Through Audio-visual Projects 



Rose Tripodi 



Motivating a group of intermediate students reading below grade 
level in their basal readers is not always an eas\ task. Just to involve 
these types of student in pursuing ncu and different reading activities 
can become a trying experience. 

In an attempt to solve the problem of the reluctant reader, it was 
decided to begin with a »eacher-pupil planning session. From this 
initial effort came the decision to explore the possibility of film making. 
Subsequently^ three steps evolved as essentia! features in the program. 
These included: (1) individualizing the student\ reading assignments 
using paperback books of interest, (2) incorporating ideas discussed in 
individual conferences about the books in creative writing, and (3) 
editing the stories, planning scenes, and developing art work in prep- 
aration for filming. The latter segment cut across curriculum areas, 
involving art, math, and all aspects of the language arts. A **movie day** 
was scheduled and parents, and classmates were given an opportunity 
to view the films The success of the project and the importance of 
student-produced instructional materials was demonstrated by the 
student s enthusiasm and renewed interest tn reading. 

Rose Tripodi is a reading specialist. Indiana Area School District, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 



Reading programs for modern >outh sliould rccogni/e the impact of 
media on teachers and children. Most individuals respond vibrantly to 
the thrilling and romantic moods and events as portraved on television 
and in films, lames Taylor. Helen Reddv. and Chicago are household 
words to a generation raised with benefit of AM and FM, stereo — or 
quadraphonic equipment. Sounds and pictures bombard us with an 
avalanche of experiences, offering new heroes in the forms of Kojak. 
Columbo. Mannix. Rhoda. Edith and Archie, and others who dare tackle 
the fickle fortunes of tate as provided on earth or in outer space. 

The three-week C inema Institute at Jersev Citv State College. New 
Jersev, (offered for the past five summers) has more than suggested 
the merger ot media and print cultures m dev* loping a more literate 
society. Movies and kineseopes ot outstanding television shows, all 
related to books, arc shown in class to stinuilate discussion, expand 
experiential backgrounds, and tt) stir an interest in developing thematic 



The Paperbaeli and Media in V c Reading Program 



M. Jerrv Weiss 
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reading units designed to develop skills, active and creative involve- 
ment, critical thinking, independent studies, sensitivity to the nature 
of languages and experiences of theatre, film and television art and the 
Hterary world. (See, for example. The College Reading Association 
Monograph, NEW PERSPECTIVES ON PAPERBACKS, available from 
Strine Printing Company, 391 Greendale Road, York, Pa.. 17403 — 
S2.00.) The showing of 'The Lorax*' (available through BFA Media) 
stirred teachers' imaginations in dealing with such subjects as "Ecol- 
ogy," "The Wonderful World of Animals," '*lf 1 Could Talk To The 
Animals . . r Reading lists included WINNIE THE POOH (Dell), 
PADDINGTON TAKES THE AIR (Dell), JONATHAN LIVINGSTON 
SEAGULL (Avon). JUNGLE BOOKS (New American Library), ANIMAL 
STORIES (Dell), CURIOUS GEORGE (Houghton Mifflin). CHAR- 
LOTTE'S WEB (Harper), THE WOLFLING (Bantam). RASCAL (Avon), 
to name a few. 

By showing THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN, man's futuristic roles came 
into sharp focus. Reading lists included STAR TREK ^ and #10 (Ban- 
tam),ASIMOV'S MYSTERIES (Dell), SPACE PUZZLES (Pocket Books), 
BEYOND THIS HORIZON (New American Library), SPACE WITCH 
(Young Readers Press), FAHRENHEIT 451 (Ballantine). A WRINKLE 
IN TIME (Dell). 

For a dash of laughter, trv IN ONE ERA AND OUT THE OTHER 
(Pocket Books), TALES OUT OF SCHOOL (Dell), WITH SIX YOU GET 
EGGROLL (Pyramid). UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE (Avon). Students 
report on their favorite comedy shows on television, including the 
wonderful world of Charlie Brown, and we then feature Laurel and 
Hardy. Chariie Chaplin, W. C. Fields, among others. 

Other themes developed out of showing MADAME CURIE— A 
GREAT PERSON Theme. Students read biographies and autobiog- 
raphies and wrote essays about people they would immortalize. The 
showing of GO ASK ALICE sparked a unit on the problems of youth. A 
MAN FOR ALL SEASONS stirred interest in THEATRE TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY. 

M J^rry ^'etss IS Distinguished Service Professor of Communications, 
Jersey City State College, Jersey City, Sew Jersey 
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STRAND 8 
Diagnosis and Prescription 



Another Hard Look at Dyslexia - Or Is it Dyslexias 

Jules C. Abrams 

There has been considerable confusion concerning the concept of 
dyslexia^ Definitions have ranged from a purely psychogenic approach 
o one which emphasizes a strictly physiogenic orientation' As a react on 
o the use of indiscriminate labels, many educators have become ex 
tren,ely antagonistic to the concc-p: of a specific reading dis bHi'y or 
pnmary reading retardation known as dvslexia. Nevertheless there is 
a very c.rcun.scr.bed condition which is rare uess than 1 % of'the total 

StSXer --in"- 
The thesis here is that there is more than one type of dvslexia and 
hat the condition can be broken down into three sub-groups In one 
category are children who have experienced a subtle type of brain 
damage, either prenatally, perinatally, or postnatallv. As resuh the e 
youngsters do not develop, at the time they should devdop certa n 
basic skills such as perception, concept formation, and language Ihkh 
later are so important in learning to read. In the second category the 
language impairment is even more specific and is caused by an actual 
esion to the occipito-pariental area of the brain. In the third categ^^y 
"ff^' " or endodcnous, and the disturbance arises from 

some interference nith or delay in th'- maturation or development o the 

.rrH ""l'"""' "^^"^^^-^ academic le rniig 

t s the last sub-group ,n which the genetic predisposition plays a mabr 
role_ However the child born with dyslexia tendencies win deTp 
dysle a only if the initial teaching to which he is exposed is not suf 
tS dffJ'lr int" consideration the child's predispo ition 

toward difficulty, and the methods by means of which th. sc difficulties 
can be circumvented. uiincunies 

Jules C --ibrams ts professor and director of the Graduate Prof'ram m 

sr4r:tx.r--"" """" ''"^-'^ 



Perceptual Training for Slow Learners 

Jminiic H. Cook 
HIsicC. Earllcv 

^J^^^^^^^ ^^^-^"r in anv of the pcrccptual-motor areas, wheth^ 
cr caused by mental retardation or imperceptible learning disabilities 
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>^.u»l■I..^m di«rm«nal.,n. ''^"'" S mSri muscle c,«.rdina.«.n. 

MMial-uiiegralton. 

/■ Cook and El.c C. i.nrlU; are n.soaate professor, oj educe 
IZtd^nboro Stan- CoUe.r. Ed,nhoro. P.nn.yhama 

Miscue Aiiahsis - Imperative for Proper Diagnosis 

Fred.l. Fedorko 

..sec ..I realms, '^l':; '^^^ ^^^^^i.^Z^L,^, ^"cX 

r'''''"'irMfr^h ic h, ,q .1.™= q.cs,io„s of each sub- 

keeping sssteni. inis it-LnniLiu sentence containing a 

stitution ni.scue and tour ^ ,he Reading Miscue In- 

'd" eS;^ 'veuTM^G ^oraTlid Carolvn L. lurke. which 
;r;;.;e;ueX>,l^^^^^^^ and e.er> n.iscue and utilizes a more ex- 
,ens.e re.ord '^-P--^;;;;';;;'^^^ ,^ ^ „ ,ore than just count 
A major point T*" /,,„7rcading tests. The diagnosis needs to 

rtt;;tr:ref.:;;:^^ 

about the rcaduiii ot loda> \ students. 

,re<i I teHorko . a rnemter ./ DepartmerU of EduraUon^ Ed^ntoro 
StaU- College. Edinbnm, Pennsylvania 

Reading Kaleidoscope 



Anne L. Jones 
Rohm M Williams 



The Reading Kaleidoscope is a technique which utilizes the Gestalt 
concept. Participants view reading as a whole and then select an area 
of interest from the testing, perceptual, and functional reading centers. 
At the centers slides, activities, and printed materials acquaint partici- 
pants with current research, materials, and concrete suggestions for 
teaching. 

The final phase of the program is the integration center where reme- 
dial techniques are put into the total school program. 

Anne L. Jones is a diagnostician, Diagnostic Reading Clinic, Dunbar 
Township Elementary School, Connellsville, Pennsylvania. Robin M. 
Williams is a remedied reading specialist, Central Green School District, 
Carmichaels, Pennsylvania. 



RX for Reading Retardation 
A Humanistic Approach 

Beatrice J. Levin 

The staggering amount of reading retardation brought to light in the 
last few decades has led to a massive search for remedies by most school 
syriems. New programs and materials have inundated the educational 
scene in a sometimes frenzied effort to reduce the gap between reading 
performance (or non-performance) and reading potential. Obviously it 
is essential. to continue to explore ways of ameliorating this condition. 
However, what is presently known of the etiology of reading disability 
and of how children learn suggests that additional effort be expended on 
the one area that has been largely overlooked, that of forestalling 
reading problems before they get a foothold. 

One such program, aimed at prevention rather than remediation, 
started with a pilot workshop for elementary teachers. The hypothesis 
was that while many children entering first grade have perceptual 
deficits or developmental lags in areas specifically related to and under- 
girding the reading process, these deficits are amenable to training. 
Emphasis was therefore placed on practical methods of identification 
and prescriptive training for those children exhibiting such patterns of 
dysfunction. The program was predicated on the conviction that if these 
deficits are identified and ameliorated before formal reading instruction 
is initiated, a large percentage disability and retardation would be 
prevented. 

Teachers were trained to use a combination of parts of the deHirsch 
Predictive Index and the Valette Developmental Survey of Basic Learn- 
ing Abilities with children in the last half of kindergarten or just entering 
first grade. They were then trained to interpret these results in terms of 
prescriptive activities appropriate to the needs shown. 

A follow up study was done using experimental and control groups 
of incoming first graders in eight schools. Pre-and post tests of reading 
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readiness were given to all pupils, but only the experimental groups 
were given the diagnostic battery and prescriptive treatment. Results 
were tabulated both for the groups in individual schools and for the 
total groups of experimental and contrc! subjects. Analysis of variance 
on the pre- and post-readiaess test was done for both the control and the 
experimentii group. Results of the total group indicated significant 
gains at the .01 level on each sub test of the readiness test and on the 
total battery for the experimental group, although the control group 
made significant gains on four of the sub tests. When comparisons were 
made of the average gain, the total raw score gain for the experimental 
group was 14.40 as opposed to 9. 1 7 for the control group. A factor 
analysis was also done to determine the basic abilities represented by 
the twenty-five variable screening battery. 

On additional prc-and post-screening on the diagnostic battery of a 
selected group of experimental and control subjects, significant gains 
were found for the former t>n twenty of the twenty-five variables; by 
contrast, the control group made significant gains on onlv five. 

It was concluded that many children entering first grade do have 
widespread deficits in areas undergirding the reading process: that 
early diagnosis is essential and feasible. It appears that most children 
respond readily to prescriptive training in these areas and that inter- 
vention of this kind will help prevent subsequent reading difficulty. 

Beatrice / Lriin ts asws/an/ director of reading. School Dtstrtct of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia. PeTiris\lvania 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaehing: 
Some Methods and Materials 

Joseph A Muia 

Ver\ often programs developed fur children who have reading dis- 
abilities center around information taken from standardized tests that 
oni> globally pinpoint a learner's diffieultv. In order to eliminate 
programs that are haphazardly developed and often scarcely meet the 
learner's needs and abilities, a decisum model developed by Cart- 
wright and Ysseldvkc ( 19*^3) outlines the necessar\ stages for effective 
diagnostic-prescnptiv : teaching. I he model guides the teacher through 
a sequence of stages Ahich aids her in identifving the relevant char- 
acteristics of the child, specifvtng the appropriate teaching goals, 
selecting the instuctional tecnmques, selecting materials using the 
strategv and materials with the child and evaluating the child's per- 
formance 

To effeetivelv use this nK^deK teaJiers should focus on appropriate 
tasks involved with the desired teaching goals A criterion defined pro- 
gram if used pn^pcrK b\ the teaeher can eliminate inadequate instruc- 
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tional programs and can effectively outline a program based upon the 
needs of the learner as specified from this decision model. 

Joseph A Muia is director of Educational Opportunity Reading Pro- 
gram, Pennsylvania State University, University Park. Pennsylvania, 



Diagnostic Techniques For The 
Gassroom Teacher 

Normar D. Sam, Jr. 

It is important to identify the problems of our children before we try 
to design a program of instruction for them. 

A very good way to diagnose these problems is by the use of an in- 
formal test battery. The informal, individualized testing reveals a great 
more information about the behavior of a child than a standardized test. 
The diagnostician should be able to note many factors which contribute 
to the child's reading problems as a result of the one to one testing 
situation. 

A good battery of informal tests consists of an informal reading in- 
ventory, both oral and silent, and an accompanying word recognition 
list. Also included in the battery are an informal phonic inventory, a 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, an informal spelling test, a 
writing sample, a Keystone Visual Screening Test, and a Maico Hearing 
Test. 

In cases where standardized tests are desirable, I would recommend 
using the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulties and the Bond-Clymer- 
Hoyt Silent Reading Diagnostic Test. Both have an excellent profile 
sheet for interpreting scores and give a good indication of problem areas 
in reading. 

In closing I would like to make note of a tool that may be used in both 
diagnosis and readability. This the CLOZE procedure. It is evolving as 
one of the best measures of readability it is the only one that has the 
student directly interacting with the material or book he will read. 

Norman D Sam, Jr . is a reading specialist, Council Rock School District, 
Richboro, Pennsylvania 
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Diagnosis in the Gintent Area 

Robert J. S/abvj 

Teaching requires more than the transmission of knowledge: it also 
requires the adjustment of instruction to each student's needs and 
capabilities. Teachers in the content areas must realize this. To enable 
content area teachers to achiev* this end, two goals must be met: (I) 



the student must be matched to the textbook used, and (2) the student's 
present level of functioning in terms of specialized vocabulary, com- 
prehension skills, studv skills, and concept mastery must be assessed. 

To match the student vMth the text, three tools need to be used. One of 
these is the Frv readability formula s^hich enables a teacher to obtain 
a quick but accurate estimate of a biwk's relative level of difficulty be- 
fore it is given to the student. Another one is the group-administered 
informal reading inventory which enables the teacher to determine the 
student's instructional level. With this information, a tentative match 
can be made between a student and a textbw.k Then as a check on this 
matching. Bormuth s clo/e procedure should be used. 

To assess the student's present level of functioning in specific areas, 
three t(wls also need to be used. The student s comprehension skills 
and certain studv skills can be obtained from an analysis of the results ot 
the informal reading inventor. Information on the student's knowledge 
of specialized vocabulary, subject-matter concepts, and other study 
skills can be determined by using teacher-constructed tests. Study skills 
not measured by the previous two methods can be measured by a study 
skills inventory. 

The information derived from all of these sources— readability of the 
text used and knowledge of specialized vocabulary, comprehension 
skills study skills, and concepts— enables the teacher to match the text- 
book used and his instructional goals and techniques to the specific 
needs and capabilities of each student. 

Robe-rt J Szaho is a staff mcrnhrr. Ihpartvu nt of t.ducatwn. West 
Chester State College. West Chester. Pennsyliania 



Overcoming Johnny's Word Recognition Problem 
through the Neurological Impress Method 

John H. Vadvak 

The readmg specialist has become the Marcus Welby of our school 
system. Through proper diagnosis, he will design a plan "^^^f 'f"^^^^ 
for the child. Many people think that this remediation is ingurgitating a 
tablet every four hours and the child's problem will be r^-ctified. Some 
times the clinician will run out of pills in tr>.ng to arrest Johnny s word 
recognition problem. Using the impress method as a vehicle for the 
correct reading process, the child is exposed to only accurate, correct 
reading patterns (Hollingsworth. l^'"! ) 

JohnH Vadyak ts a reading sl,eciali-.t. Hamburg Area School Dtstnct, 
Hamburg. Pennsylvama 
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STRANDS 
Secon()ary and Content Fields 



Relating Reading Skills to the Content Fields 

Jane M. Bachman 

What are the skills needed to read in the content areas? For a long 
time many educators considered that "general reading ability** was 
sufficient to read expository material. As a consequence, research in this 
area is of comparatively recent origin. Though good study habits, ef- 
fident budgeting of time, ability to concentrate, and persistent effort 
are necessary and helpful, they are not enough. Among the conclusions 
«• ached by researchers were that students must be taught specific skills 
in dealing with content material, and these skills differ from one achieve- 
ment area to another, and that even though there is much overlapping in 
the requirements for the various content areas, not only are there many 
striking differences, but different thought patterns are required. 

There are also difficulties inherent in the material itself The vocabu- 
lary is usually more difficult. It can be simplified to a degree, where, 
for example, a meteorologist be called a '* weatherman**, but what can 
be substituted for words such as "longitude'*, "latitude**, or "penin- 
sula**? In addition, both the number of new words and the number of 
concepts are usually not controlled. Greater retention of facts is gen- 
erally expected. These facts are often condensed and abstracted, and 
content may be both controversial and emotionally loaded, as in social 
studies. 

The students themselves present difficulties because of differences in 
vocabulary development, experience, interest, and intelligence. 

Investigators have indicated that there is a need for teaching specific 
skills. The problem that faces teachers is how to meet these needs. 
Herber (1970) considers that this can be accomplished by shov-ing the 
student how to do u hat is required of him and helping him to develop an 
understanding ot the process. He advocates having the teacher provide 
a pattern of attack which the student can adapt for himself as he gains 
in skill and understanding. Having determined the basic concepts to be 
developed, the teacher develops reading guides to help the student learn 
how to find and identify these concepts. Later, the student is taught to 
ask and answer the questions: "What did the author say?** "What did 
he mean?** and "How can I use this knowledge?** As the student 
develops skill, teacher iiclp is gradiialK withdrawn, and the pupil is "on 
his own'*, having learned not only the necessary reading skills, but also 
the material itself at the same time. 

Patterns of organisation such as cause/effect, comparison/contrast, 
time order, and enumerated order can also be taught by the use of 
reading guides. 



The problem of tcachini^ spcviali/cd vucabulars can be solved in a 
number of v^aNs, souk v^hich niit?ht inelude the use i f exercises which 
require the accurate reeo unit ion oi words oi simila' c.Mitlguration, 
putting words into catLgones. and niakiniJ analogies, m addition to 
using contextual, phonetic and stnatural dues These methods are 
more productive than the usual ..pproaeh of having the student look up a 
list of words in a glos* jrv or du tionars 

Thjre arc r^.anv v^ays teachers nuis help students t<i impnne their 
r^'adiiig in the content areas. Interest. ingeiuntN, ani' ettort will help 
teachers to discover them. 

fane Af Bachman i\ awtstrr t prnfrssor of t'tiu( almn \iillvrM'ille 
Statr' College, Millt'rsi'iUc P^'nns^^ll nnin 



Reading in ihe Junior High School: The Need 
for Continued Skill Development 

Frank Btloiia 

1 will begin bv sharni!! two i^t niv biases with \i>u. bi)th )t uhich are 
related tt> the ti^pK 

The first " als with the naiUMiai Rmhi to d program Although the 
goals are commendable aiui desirable. 1 believe that the priiiritie- are 
(Hit t)t order, it .s ironti that this pii\gram. "launched" shortl> after 
our countrv sent man to the moon and back, turns its back to tech- 
\\o\og\ as a tot>l tor Icarntnu bv placiu so much emphasis on the printed 
page The rst pru^rttv should be learning, and children should not be 
(k-nied anv opportunitv learn because the> are having difftculty 
learning how to read. I believe that this approach, m additton to tn- 
creasing learning i>pporiunities. would pnuJuLC better readers, both in 
terms of skills and desne to re .id, 

M\ secimd bias concerns the lack i^t a req.iiied reading course for all 
teachers at the secondarv level As long as success in school is largely 
dependent on reading, all teachers need some background in reading. 
Otherwise, the process i)t I-arning (whtih school is supposed to I e all 
about) IS too often ignored at the expense ot content master>. Much has 
been said at this conterent e-"to people who already have a background 
ir, reading— about readinn ni the content areas, 1 submit that this con- 
cern could be ct'.^nlt u nuich more etteetivelv in a good reading course 
for seci idarv teachers 

Who . x'ds continued skih development at the junior high school 
level? Nearlv all students do. It is absurd to think that six years of in- 
struction IS sufficient to provide for a lifetime of reading. Some students 
arc obviously ^n need of continued skill development, loo often it is 
assumed that the others, the "good" readers, have no needs in this 
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area. For that reason. I want to share with you some of my feelings and 
some of my experiences in working with **good** readers at the junior 
high school* senior high schooL and college leve' 

It does not make sense that reading instruction is ot»en discontinued 
at the time when reading demands are being greatly increased. The 
advanced readers, having mastered the mechanics of reading in the 
elementary school, are ready for instruction that will enable them ? 
become mature readers. 

These students should be taught to be flexible readers— able ) 
adjust rate according to purpose and difficulty of material. They als^ 
need to be taught to be active readers rather than passive readers, 
interacting with the author rather than merely consuming of the printed 
page. 

Fve worked with ••good" readers the past tew years and gotten ex- 
f'ellent results. For example, group comprehension (average) has in- 
eased more than ten percent while ^roup rate increase (average) has 
exceeded one hundred words per minute. (No miracle — good students!) 

In my school district, we have just gone into a reading program where- 
by all seventh graders have reading on a daily basis. The major emphasis 
is on skill development as opposed to a ^'watered down*' literature 
program. The program has been developed to provide balance, in- 
cluding free and independent reading. (Too often we do not demonstrate 
to students that wc really believe reading is important by providing 
them with time to read mdependentiv .) 

in closing. I believe than hrr^^anism in reading oxists to the degree 
that reading makes possible St..cess in learning. 

Frank Bilotta ts supervisor of reading, Ea^tov Area School District, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

Using the Newspaper to Teach ReaJI.ig 
in High School 

ndiew A. Burlando 

If there is one me\pensive and expendable material for teaching 
intermediate and above reading skills-it's the newspaper. It contains 
probabl> the most comprehensive array of potential activities as any 
other single source. With just a little time atid careful planning, the 
index can be used for teaching locationa! skills; cartoon frames can be 
cut apart and shuffled for teaching sequence; head lines can be removed 
and matched to storie*^ for an exercise on main ideas: answering who, 
what. uhen. ^\here. why and how can teach reading for details: ad- 
vertisements can be u .cd fv)r critical reading, and editorials for fact and 
opinion. Classified, financial, entertainment, and sports sections may 
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also be used with imagination to teach a variety of other skills. Finally, 
after the reading teacher finishes with it. the newspaper can still be used 
to wrap garbage or line the bottom of birdcages. 

Andrew A. Burlando is an associate professor of education, Edmboro 
State College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

Another Pair Hands: 
Paraprofessional Volunteers In a Seeondar> Reading Program 

Paula A. Calabresc 

Teachers of secondary reading are often confronted by this dilemma. 
They want to incorporate diagnostic and individualized methods of 
reading instruction into their dassrooms. while at the same time they 
find it virtuallv impossible to keep up with the tutoring conferences, 
record keeping, and progress checks nerossary for the effective and 
efficient utilization of these techniques, in such situations, another pair 
of hands would certainly be a reali' tic \\a 'f further personalizing 
reading instruction. Some often untapped r aes in the school com- 
munity include interested parents, retired ,ors, college students, 
and local business persons. The selection and preparation of suitable 
paraprofessionals poses additional problems for teachers. Thus it is 
\ital that a model for the preparation of paraprofessional volunteers 
in a secondary reading program be established and incorporated on 
a district \udc basis. 

Paula A Calabrese is a reading specialist, Churchill Area Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



Reading ak.d Voeatlonal Education 

Rosalyn Goldberg 
Sidney S. Steele 

Recent research points out serious deficiencies in the reading skills 
of vocational-technical school students. Many vocational students do 
not succeed in their vocational courses because of a lack of basic com- 
munication skills which are a contributory factor to a negative self- 
concept and continued lack of success. The reading programs in rur 
voeational-technical schools have been designed for vocational stude''**^ 
who. because of their academic disadvantage due largely to their in- 
ability to read up lo their potential, are prevented from succeeding in 
vocational education programs planned for persons without such handi- 
caps. 
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Pauk (1973) stresses the importance of finding a match between the 
slow student aad his interest level. According to Pauk. adult type 
articles and bo<*b must be modified to fit the readability level of the 
student. In addition, Spiegler (1%:; states that we must '^give him (the 
stu^nt) a book that hits htm where he lives". 

The cloze procedure is seeii by some authorities as a tool for diagnosis 
and instruction. Bortnick and Lopardo (1973) state the importance of 
teaching skills drawn from the language itself and not taught in isolation. 
They contend that the cloze procedure is a powerful way to teach word 
recognition in context as well is other aspects of reading. Commercially 
prepared materials are used in the programs, as well as teacher made 
and adopted activities for additional application in weak ar.^as. Great 
stress is placed ^n instructional procedures which can be used to meet 
the personal needs of each student. The language-experience approach, 
directed reading-thinking activities, and the study skills approach with 
textbooks the students are required to use t'>r classes are some of the 
proced'ires used. 

Our purpose is to help each student *-each his individual potential by 
providing practice with the kinds of reading they are expected to be able 
to understand (newspapers and magazines) in order to be informed 
citizens. 

Rosalyn Goldberg is a remedial reading teacher, Venango County Area 
Vocational-Technical Hie^h School Otl City, Pennsylvania Sydney S 
Steele is a reading teacher, Jefferson County -DuBois Area Vocational 
Technical School, Reynold sville, Pennsylvania 

Improxlng Reading Comprehension Through 
Content Selections 

Ronald J Hash 

Attempts at ha\ing the ciassn om instructor take an active role as 
one who kmminjj^ attempts tocxr-nd the development of reading skills 
through the content taught can be found throughout the history of the 
literature on reading The effects of these attempts have been negligible. 

The reasons whs content teachers ha\c generally paid little more than 
hp service to the active ttaehmg vf reading skills In their classrooms are 
nimiLrous. Aside from the usual complaint of too little time and the 
refusal to view reading as a .developmental process, the basic difficulty 
secrns ti) he ono of a lack of a^varcness on the part of content teachers 
that they can actually improve rec'ding comprehension skills without 
sacrificing the content w Hk h they select to teaeh. 

In view of the rcadin^» requirements of inquiry approaches which 
nov\ characterize manv eommcicial materials for classroom use and the 
increase in the utili/ation ot pnmarv source materials in certain eon- 



tent areas, such as the social studies, content teachers need a practical 
means by which the appropriate reading techniques can he incorporated 
to improve student cumpiehcnsion of content selections. 

Such a procedure has been developed tor students whose reading 
difficulties are not so severe as to require clinical treatment. The con- 
struct of three levels of comprehension (Herber. 1970) utilizes content 
reading selections and other stimuli to enhance a student's reading com- 
prehension and concept development. This is accomplished through the 
use of a visual stimulus in the form of a response instrument designed 
to elicit ;i student's knowledge about what an author actually said (literal 
level), what he meant bv what he said (interpretive level), and how the 
concepts within the reading selection apply to an alternate set of cir- 
cumstances (applicational level). Honevcutt (1971) demonstrated the 
eompatibilitv of the three levels construct to the cognitive taxonomies ot 
Bloom (\95b) and T. C. Barret (Clvmer. 1%8). Although the evidence 
is not unanimous, a number ot studies such as those done by TVielen 
(1969). Sanders (1970). Baker (1971). and Williams (1973). indicate 
that three levels readme guides utili/cd in conjunction .vith other treat- 
ment variables can effect desired change in student behavior at signifi- 
cant levels. 

Ronald I llu'.h assistant profrssor. Secondary Educaaon, Ball State 
i ntvc'^it\. Mun(tr. Indiana 



Reading in the Content Fields 

LeottaC Hawthorne 

0-ie ot our basic purpo'-cs i,i education todav is to develop mdcpen- 
dent learners Ask v.M.iself these questions; Am I really doing this in my 
classes ' How am 1 helping mv students become independent learners. 

It is impossible for us to provide an individual student with enough 
knowledge to last him a lite time; however, we must equip the student 
with the skills he needs to explore each of the content tields. 

Bv knowing students' needs and abilities, it is possible to use subject- 
related materials as a vehicle for instruction which makes it possible tor 
content teachers t., provide tor the teaching of reading skills and course 
content. 

The most commonK used method in the classroom today is the recita- 
tion method. It IS characteri/ca by the assignment, study, and report. 
Untortui.atciv there is litUe e.vpenmental research to prove its worth 
This method is filled with assumpti.>ns that students have sutticicnt 
muuntv to handle the assmninent that th-.-v have sufficient command 
of skills to Icrrei out the points oi-. which to repoil. and that they have 
sufficient organi/atiom.l ski'ls to arrange the material in a coherent 
form Frcquentlv structure is lackiny in the lesson, and students are un- 
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certain of what they are to do. Teachers must be constantly alert to the 
immediate and long range needs of their students, but rather than 
w<Hting on assumptions they shouSd base their decisions on sound 
diagnostic teaching. In doing so, teachers can add structure and direc* 
tiofi to whatever lesson they undertake to teach. 

At one time the teacher*s role was that of a resource of facts and 
knowledge* The contemporary explosion of knowledge has put an end to 
this. Today, the teacher*s knowledge is a critical element, but it must be 
used to help the student learn how to acquire, interpret, and use knowl- 
edge independently. To this end teachers need a variety of methods, 
have the ability to adjust and combine methods to meet the needs of the 
class. For example, teachers must keep in mind that word recognition 
is a prereq' :site to reading but that it does not guarantee understanding. 
On the other hand, comprehension requires a knowledge of the relation- 
ship of words in sentences, paragraphs, and longer passages. 

In attempting to help students read more effectively it is impo»1ant to 
know the reading level of our students, the range of ability and achieve- 
ment, differences in learning rate, the instructional materials available, 
levels of instructional materials, and how they can be used. 

Although every content area teacher should become acquainted with 
the directed reading activity, all teachers, regardless of discipline, 
should make use of well planned lessons, language and skills develop^ 
ment, guidance, transfer of learning, individualized instruction, large 
and small group instruction, and teacher-pupil interaction 

Armed with the above thoughts and ready to put them into action, 
today's teachers can do much to stretch the abilities of students and 
move them toward a level ofindepender.ee. 

Leotta C Hawthorne ts a professor of education, Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls. Pennsylvania 



Test Taking Proficiency: A Secondary Need 

Warren Heydenberk 

The concept of test taking as a life long venture will be entertained 
b> citing examples of test takir^? demands of specific post-school 
vocations. The realitv that youth will be confronted with increasing 
numbers of examination^ throughout their life times will be presented 
to support the need for secondary schools to teach reading-test skills. 

The following strategiej- which can be used b> content area teachers 
and developmental reading pe-sonnel to improve students test-taking 
proficiency will be presented- instruction which focuses on concepts, 
with facts taught as subordinate to con^-ept^; the asc of study guides 
containing teacher and student input to enhai ce learning; the use of 
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periodic reviews to ensure focus on material to be learned and mastery 
of such materials. 

Anxiety as a barrier to effective test-taking will be considered. A 
model designed by Dr. David Wark. University of Minnesota, as well 
as use of materials commonly found in classrooms to alleviate high 
anxiety levels will be described. To counteract inordinately high and 
low anxiety levels, several ways of transforming students* examinations 
into self-diagnostic tools will be illustrated. 

* Test Taking Tips' * , w ritten bv the speaker to help students overcome 
common errors made on objecMvo tests will be discussed: copies will 
be distributed to conferees for trial with their students. 

IVarren R Heydenberk a member of the Education Department, 
lehigh VmversU\, Bethlehem. Pennsykanta 



Making Them Fit 

Viri^inia L Male 

All t(M) (ittcn at the scc(indar> ic\cl one hears the lament. "Good 
^ricf* I hc\ can't read." or **Wh\ didn't thc\ teach them to read in the 
clcmcntar\ schools' ** This reaction is t\pieal of many content area 
teachers who arc faced with readiny problems of unprecedented 
ma.ynitude in their classrooms C ompmindin^ these problems is the fact 
that man> ot these reading "misfits" are likeU t(^ become behavior 
"misfits" unless preventive measures are applied. Understanding the 
p(H»r rcacki's neuativc attitude is noi difficult when one ct^nsiders that 
either consciousU or unconsciouslv he doesn't like himself as a student 
of histCTV or science. Tv> paraphrase Dr. Harris, author (^f I'm OK . 
You're OK "I'm not an ()K historv student, therefore, hist w is not 
OK", or on the more posUive side. "I'm an OK science student: there- 
tore, science is OK" I he challenge that presents itself is one of building 
the student's self esteem and teaching cH^urse C(nitcni with course 
materials that can potentiallv harm more than thev can ..oip. 

The nature and scope of the* sccondarv teacher's training typically has 
left him feeling woefullv dcficf-nt in coping with the wide range of 
reading acbic-vemcnt that confronts him each dav. This problem is not 
insurmountable. 'Ic\ls and 'ither materials can be taihrcd to fit tiH)sc 
manv levels uiihin the structure of the course content. The strategies 
involve the lolit whil^ activities. 

l\ing i\o/v procediir. s and ot niforma! grnup reading 
nu c-nt'^-ics to determine how well students .an functU)n 
usinu the- text and tether lass materials 
Ic-achuig the s!udcnt*^ how {o use \h: text as a learning 
appii uae 

nO 
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Teaching students appropriate study methods including 
S03R, cover card, and the divided page. 
Using a modified DRA (Directed Reading Activity) 
procedure rcgularK as an in class procedure. 
Differentiate assignments considering student's read- 
ing achievement, particular strength^ nd weaknesses, 
and cognitive levels of learning and related compre- 
hension skills required by the assignment. 
Helping students to select appropriate rate of reading 
to meet assignment objectives. 
Making purpose of assignment perfectly clear. 
Providing cla*»s tmic for systematic practicing all of 
the above. 

The time invested in developing these strategies pays valuable 
dividends later as more self confident students become more indepen- 
dent learners — and isn't that what teaching is all about, 

Virginia L Male is a reading specialist. Conneaut Valley Senior High 
School, Conneautville, Pennsylvania 
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Multi-Culture Education: 
Strategies for the Classroom Teacher 

Shirley A. Biggs 

Educational undertakings properly require a solid base of information. 
The teacher's task of providing a dynamic learning environment for 
students from varied cultural backgrounds is such an undertaking. The 
acquisition of three categories of information is suggested here for 
teachers. One kind of information needed is that which provides an 
understanding of cultural similarities and differences, so tha* learning 
activities can be set in cultural contexts. A second category of necessary 
information is the teacher's (and the student's) self-awareness of 
personal bias and its potential for blocking learning and growth. A 
knowledge of and sensitivity to advantages and limitations of educational 
''tools'* such as tests and language programs, represents the third 
catcgor\ of information that can be adapted to meaningful culture- 
specific learning needs. 

Shirley A Bi^g<; is an instructor. Division of Teacher Development, 
School of Education. Unnersity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

A Role-Based Model In Teacher Education 

Charles J. Gorman 

Among the items most frcquentiv discussed in teacher education are 
the definitional problems of competency-based programs. General 
agreement among the advocates of CBTE seem to include the notion 
that competencies to be demonstrated by teachers should be derived 
from explicit conceptions of teacher roles. 

This model for role-based teacher education represents a plan to in- 
corporate role-derived competencies. With role theory as a conceptual 
framework, this model represents an imporrant improvement over pro- 
grams which do not include a collection of well defined principles and 
concepts to guide implementation, evaluation and improvement. 

Role-derived rompeici . refers to behaviors which are associated 
with the process of role enactment. Such behaviors are influenced by the 
mteraction of forces w hich reflect the expectations of institutions and the 
demands of individuals These nomothetic and ideographic dimensions 
provide a framework for the conceptual basis of programming and a 
rationale to guide application. 



Competency continues as an important ingredient of role-based 
programs. However, through this conceptual and theoretical foundation, 
questions regarding the selection of experiences, iilerarchy of tasks and 
utilization of competencies can be resolved. 

Another advantage of this plan is that the definitional problem of 
competency can be explored in a rational manner. By referring tc the 
conceptual framework, the definition of competency becomes a cohei^nt 
extension of principles related to role theory. Competency is defined ^o 
include three structural components: 

(1) Knowledge: Understanding the poliiical and techni- 
cal dimensions of education and theii relationship 
to the structure of knowledge* society and human 
beings. 

(2) Art: Individual ability to elevate behavior above 
normatively defined levels of acceptability. 

(3) Ethic: Professional determination and execution of 
functions. 

Another feature of this model pertains to the role from which com- 
petencies are derived. Teacher -oles have changed significant. y over 
the past few decades. Notorious among these changes is the emergence 
of teachers as a political entity. As this powerful dimension has grown, 
the expected public reaction so frequently has included commentary on 
an other concern — the ethic and integrity of teaching. 

In order to represent these developments, three roles have been 
hypothesized — instructor, social technologist, and citizen. They are 
advanced as expressions of the conceptual base and as tentative cate- 
gories from which the bcha\i(>ra! component can be analyzed. The roles 
are defined as follows: 

(1) Instructor* Collection of responsibilities associated 
with implementation of instructional processes. 

(2) Social Technologist: Collection of responsibilities 
associated with the teacher role in problem identi- 
fication, analysis, and resolution. 

(3) Citizen: Collection and demonstration of feehngs. 
attitudes, and values which form the ethical basis 
for professional action. 

With these structural features, a reasonably well-defined conceptual 
basis is available for program implementation. e\aluation, and improve- 
ment. The foundation includes both the nomothetic and ideographic 
dimensions, A theoretical construct in ^•(^le theory provides principles 
which can be applied to problems emerging from inter ictiors ot societal 
and individual forces, fhe hypotheLi/ed roles lepresent the changing 
nature of teaching and tei»vhcrs. This fouiidatibn includes a framework 
for analyzing competcncv . Bv these features, role-denved competencies 
can emerge in forms which are unlike those prevailing in competency- 
based programs. 
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Charles J Gorman is an associate professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Pre-Service Education In Reading: 
What Are the Alternatives? 

Jerome C. Harstc 

Fron> 1650 to 1974 educators have been busy seeking an answer to the 
age-old miestion ot whv Johnnv can t read. This paper suggests and 
explores one possibility namely, that Johnny's teaehers have never 
been taught how to teach reading during their prc-serviee training. 
Some of the more imminent shortcomings ot conventional unaer- 
graduate preparation include: (1) little elforl to provide a realistic setting 
for training so that transfer of learning occurs, (2) little effort to 
meaningfully involve faculties with the public schools and within 
colleges of arts and sciences in a joint teacher education effort. (3) little 
time actually devoted to instructing students in reading methodology. 
(4) few opportunities for feeat:>ack. self-analvsis. and selt-correction 
during the remaining phase of teacher preparation. (5) few opportunities 
provided for observation of superior teaching directly or through the use 
of videotapes. (6) an excessive reliance on verbal approaches to earning 
usually combining lectures, discussions, and reading and (7) little 
control over the quality of the cooperative teacher in the field practicum 
experience who. incidentally . plays two crucial roles, model and critic. 

There arc a number of recent trends m pre-service training which 
attempt to cwect one or more ot the deficiencies noted above I he 
Multicultural Eoucation Development Program (Dawson 1971). in- 
volves placing students into meaningful relationships with children early 
in the teacher traming program starting with hbcral arts portion of the 
student's program, Other programs have this same objective. Carl B. 
Smith (1973) reports developing a program in which he stres.ses that 
all students have earh and prolonged tutoring experiences with chil- 
dren in the area ot reading instruction. The FNCORE Program (Marten 
and Dunfee. 19^3-74) includes a junior level experience in which stu- 
dents receive their first of a three-course sequence in reading and 
language arts. 

Another current trend is the development of libraries ot videotapes 
or kineoscopcs to demonstrate specific kinds of reading teacher be- 
haviors and teaching strategies from which an indepth study ot the 
reading process in teaching can be made. The support materials de- 
veloped for th.- RELATF Program (Newmcn. Harste. and Mowc. 
19"2-7.i) comes from !jOch a videotape bank. 

Still another recent development which is gathering momentum is 
the establishment of performance or competency criteria tor courses in 
reading education. 



Many efforts are under way to expand the amount of time devoted to 
reading instruction. The State of Indiana, for example, now requires 
six semester hours of reading instruction for certification. In addition 
to this requirement, a program of mini-workshops has been made 
available to students at the undergraduate level thus permitting the 
student to earn an additional six semester hours in reading. 

All of the trends discussed in this paper are taking place currently 
at Indiana University. Bloomington. where an Institutional Grant 
designed to revitalize teacher education has permitted and encouraged 
widespread innovation and experimentation (Fay, et. al. 1972). While it 
is difficult not to be optimistic over the movement that is taking place at 
Bloomington and at other institUiions in Indiana and elsewhere, the 
author concludes by suggesting an ideal program and in so doing 
suggests much remains to be done. 

Jerome C Harste ts an associate professor of reading education, Indiana 
University y Bloomington, Indiana 

A College Reading Program for the Marginal Entrant 

Thomas W. Lackman 

About five years ago in order to meet the needs of students who were 
unable to read college level materials effectively, the reading component 
of the English Language Enrichment Center at Temple (ELECT) was 
established. Its purposes arc (1) to identify those individuals who are 
likeK to have difficulty with reading material required in college courses, 
(2) to provide small group instruction and individual help in regularly 
scheduled reading classes 3 hours per week, and (3) to enable the stu- 
dent to improve his reading study skills to a level where he can handle 
college level reading. 

InitialK . all ineoming tre>hmen and transfer students with verbal SAT 
scores below 550 arc required to take the Reading Comprehension sub- 
test , Form 1 -C, of the English Co-op published by ETS. If a student 's raw 
score is 1^ or below . he is required to register for ELECT reading. Addi- 
tional evaluation during the first week of the reading classes may exempt 
some individuals who scored low on the standardized measure. Approxi- 
mately 22 percent of the students taking the Co-op screening test place 
inte^ ELECT leadm,'? 

Only a snuill p.Mti'^n ol these arc exempted during the first week, and 
the rest arc r^qMred to attend the reading classes regularly for the 
remainder oi A\c semester. Some students need to take ELECT reading 
for more than one semester betause they are unable to attain the criteria 
required. Although a few students have word recognition problems, 
the basic problem for most students is comprehension. 
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Classes arc taught b\ advanced masters of doctoral students in the 
Psvcholo^v of Reading Department, Class si/e is limited to 10-12 stu- 
dents. As the ei>ursc is remedial in nature, no academic credit is given 
for it. Students are graded pass, fail, or incomplete. 

Instructors stress that reading is a thinking process and attempt to 
help students develop better, more effective reading habits. The major- 
uy of the students have diftlcultv locating the main idea in a single para- 
graph. Their reading is often purposeless, and the general attitude 
seems to be *Mf it's important Til recognue it, (somehow)." 

The students appear to disregard word signals and as a result have 
problems with the organization ot written materials. They lack the 
neeessarv skills to recogni/e relationships and subordination of ideas. 
Everything looks equallv important to them. Because thev seem not to 
be using the word signals, the\ often misinterpret what the author has 
written, and repurt toi the generalization U'om a selection an idea which 
IS diametrical!) oppi^sed to what the authoi intended 

As soon as siudeius ha\c received a basic orientation to the reading 
prtKess. thev are a^sked to appK their developing skills to textbooks, 
uhiLh !he\ aie lequ ned in read for other ci^ursos during the semester. 
Instuictors attempt to nuiiv iduali/e their teaching as much as possible 
\n tirder to meet the specitK needs of each student 

C iinetUh we are in the proLCss ot evaluating the effectiveness of the 
reading component ol LIJ C I While we aie convinced that it is an 
etteetive prouram, the number ot variables in\olved in attempting to 
Lolieet h nd data makes the task ot o\ aliiation quite dittloult 

rh-irrnis W hukman u?, ^/.s/s/^i'?' '-/j/f ^ sor, Hi tiding CliHU . Temf)le 



Inservice Training: It's lime to Face It 

l^egg\ Ransom 

1p reLCiU \ears edu'vators interested in readmu have learned that 
there arc ua\s ol developuiu inse-vKc traininLi programs w hich provide 
the Iraniework tor iiuulmg etlcLtue teaching ot reading in schools 
{hrouahout tlie nation One ot the most pnmiising inserv ice de\ elopment 
IS ih.it of in\(»l\ \n\i slatt menihei s m asscssmu the need ot the school. 

I he whop' toiniai is prednatel on the phik)soph\ that there must be 
a need for inserv tee ercafed by t^a^hers of a particular school rather than 
on a disine'-w ule basis incliidvd ni an as^jssrien' would be (1) the 
students' testini: [)trtermanLe m reading (compichension. word rec- 
ognition, inieiL 4s, and at:.tiides\ \ 2) the reading prog*"am of the school 
(teacher-student ori4ans/atu)n. basiL appnKichcs utili/ed. instructional 
technique^, and evaluation), utid (3) the **esourees avail'ible to the school 



district (classri>om and nonclassroom personnel). Through the analyza- 
tton of such information, priorities can be established and a program 
planned. 

Included in the program planning procedure are the goals, objectives, 
and behaviors (strategies) based on specific needs resulting from the 
assessment. Evaluation, an essential culminating step in the planning 
procedure, is simplified since it follows that each objective is either 
achieved or no^ achieved. An analysis of the evaluation, then, becomes 
the source of a new strategy, and the in service program moves from 
there. 

The systems approach briefly described here is characterized by its 
involvement of the entire staff. By traveling the route of a needs assess- 
ment, prioritizing, goal tending, and evaluation, a staff can draw from 
sources yet untapped. 

^^SSy f^ansom is afjiltated with Ball State i'niversity, Muncie. Indiana 

iVf uhi-Culture Education: Implications for Reading Specialist 

Alice M. Scales 

All ethnic groups are endowed with a culture via their history. 
Recognition of various cultures must be emphasized and illuminated 
throughout educational institutions b\ educators for educatecs. Black's, 
native American *s. Asian American's and Latino's cultures must be- 
come an integral part of school curruula in order to properly educate 
students for tonu)rnm's world The oni\ complete curriculum is a multi- 
cultural curriculum. 

In this countrv. u is a known fact that school curricula at the elemen- 
lar>, setondarv. and post-sccontlarv levels are based on Anglo middle- 
class culture to the detriment and in some cases total obliteration of 
other cultures. Anylo culture has bet .i erroneousU promoted as the 
culture which other cultures must endorse or subscribe to mentalh and 
ph>sicall\ before the\ can become accepted individuals mto American 
society. Not only must people of nnnontv cultures subscribe to Anglo 
culture, but the\ must maintain their oun uiltuie in order to function in 
their native '^ettinus Often tune tne double-culture standards create 
undue pressures espcciali> at the eieniuitarv level 

Alirf' Ai S(>(ilr\ t\ nil awistar,: /;r'»/,' > Ihii'^'nn of 1 1 (k f^rr Dt'irlop 



Teacher Training Products for icachers. 
of Reading/Language A-"* 



Darryl Stritkler 

Observers of the teacher education scene have, oscr the past six or 
seven years, witnessed a Hurry of ••dcselopmcnt activities" which have 
resulted in a wide varietv of ••teacher training products" (TTP s» de- 
Mpned to incrcpse or develop, the :n-service and or preservice teacher s 
effectiveness in performing some aspect(s) of his her instructional role. 
The widespread development of ITP s is partly . response to. and a 
result of. the parallel increase in competency, oi pertormanee-based 
teacher education pro£>rams at the preserv ice leve md partly a response 
to the need for more snetificalK -focused training, or retraining, ot 
tca.-hcrs in service The specihc objectives, content, tv.rmat. and ovetail 
qualitv of TTP^s varies greatly from product to-product. A number ot 
TTP's have been developed speufically to increase the teacher s effec- 
tiveness and efficiencv in providing reading and language-related 
struction for children. Examples of such products include: Projtct 
RFLATF (Reading Language Arts Teacher L'ducatu.n). an extensive, 
n-ocess-oricnted, traininLj program winch is designed to provide the 
equivalent of nine semester hours of •methods^^ instruction: Minieourse 
18- ••leaching R-ading as Decoding", an instructional program in- 
corporatinu microtcaching and ^elt-analvs.s auivities. which ''eludes a 
teacher^s handbook, instructional and model lesson films. Fhe Croft 
Inservice Prov-rams one on "Word Attack" and one on ••Coniprc- 
hension"' — vhich include rcsouRc matenais. guidebooks and 
criterion-referenced testing matenais to be used in lo.-ally-originatcd 
workshops tor in-service teachers: as wel' as a wide range ot Ics'^ ex- 
tensive and less expensive - sclt-instructior.al and programmed 
materials, films and videotapes 

Tiachei educators in colleu-s aiut aniversuies, si tc and local sehi-ol 
personnel responsible for inseivae training, and individuals or groups 
,.t teachers interested in TTP's which can he used in a -Tcicher Center 
onuatK.n should be awaic >f f . potential value to children using these 
products, and should invc ^ate the efflcacv of using such products 
111 their training progiani-. 

(A o>mpilation whidi hk hides des. rintioiis. a^ ail.ibilitv information and 
cost oi various ITr's for tcache.s ot re.- 'ing lanuuage arts can he 
obtauK-dbv wnlniu i- Di Da.rvl 'trKklcr. Reading Preuram facultv^ 
S.h.-ol ot Fdu.ati:>", Khmii 211. Indiana I'niveisiiv. Bio miington. IN 
r4()l) 

Ihnn. S,n,J<lrr,. dm^Uno, th. I'r of. .s,owil ) ear Program. Induina 
L'iiiifr\il\. Hli.nmnni,t»n. Induina 
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STRAND 11 
Affective Aspects of Reading and Learning 



R 4, A Humanistk Value Base 



Harrv Zi. Aver 



Consciously and unconsciously - have been concerned for some time 
with finding a value base from which teacher*^ might operate to affect 
the ideals and behavior of children. Since there is separation between 
church and state, because of the diversity of religious and ethical beliefs, 
and because many, particularly our young people, are disenchan' "d wi^Ii 
conventional religion, such a base can hardly be expected to cor*-.> ^rom 
churches. Meanwhile, a vacuum exists where u becomes evidcn» that 
our schools are rotlecting what social critics call the a morality of con- 
temporary Anif^i ican society. 

Along with amorality I believe that another negative factor of equal 
magnitude is fragmentation, in this fragmentation people have identi- 
fied themselves with sectional, political, ethnic, religious, and social 
groups whose ultimate purpose more often than not ignores the total 
community in their quest for pow er and material advantage. Even w ithin 
the schcK>ls themselves departments such as reading reflect this frag- 
mentation: phonies people oppose whole word advocates, etc. Some- 
where \\c seem to have lost the integrating-s\ nthesizing cement so 
essential to the realization of the American dream. Amorality and frag- 
mentation: What can the individual do to stem the advance of these twin 
cancers? 

I behcve a possihlc solution to the protlcms of amorality and frag- 
mentation in our schools and iu • nteniporary society generally could 
come about throu^^h the appiic:Uion of a smiple r )nstruct that I shall 
call **R-4/* This construct puts the '"dividual at the center of society*s 
success or failure and begins with an affirmation transcending all 
barriers ' VVK ARE- FOR (I am tor) MANKIND. 

It 1*^ further elaborated bv Four R's: 

ResoKj that I shall trv to f ut the r>ood ot mankind ahead of mv own 
selfish interests What is v st for mankind will ultimately serve my 
own interests. 

Reliance that I shall rcK on ihe best available evidence to make 
decisions governing mv actions. 

Restraint that I shall restrain mv urge to act until I have considered 
the consequences to myself and others. 

Respect that if I find it impossible to love all human beings, I shall 
respect Iheir inherent rights in spite oi their appearance, actions, or 
beliefs. 




If through precept and example teachers vould involve pupils in 
applying R-4 to t^-Mr value pn)blems. I believe that this practice would 
reduce amoralitv and fragmentation and turn the public schools into a 
cohesive force in our sonety. 

Harry E Ayer is reading supennsor, Athens Area Schools, Athens, 
Pennsylvania 

**Lose the Test — Find the Child" 

Catherine BIynn 

There is much evidence indicating we are moving toward greater 
individualization, and hopefully, humanism, in instructional practices. 
Can we honestly conclude that wc arc moving in the same direction in 
our testing practices? In the name of individualization, objections to 
standardized testing grow stronger. As an alternative to the short- 
comings of standardized tests, criterion-referenced tests are gaining 
popularity. The most obvious change between these two types of testing 
practices seems to lie in the difference between criteria used to deter- 
mine reading competency. 

Are we really humanizing testing when we continue to administer 
pencil-and-paper tests which permit guessing: or isolate reading skills 
as if mastery of a single skill would guarantee etfective utilization of 
those skills in the actual reading process, or "se quantitative scores 
rather than analysis of reader miscues or errors, or provide no measure 
of how or why the child elicits his particular responses? For the teacher, 
in criterion-referenced testing there is more structure and certainly 
more identification of specific skills to be developed by a reader. How- 
ever, assessment of the more difficult aspects of reading performance 
such areas as appreciation of literature, the more sophisticated compre- 
hension skills, and critical reading are still determin-d largely by teacher 
observation. 

No matter what behavior is to be measured, no single instrument 
should be the sole determinant of performance. Therefore, caution 
needs to be exercised by users of any tests. Whether norm-referenced 
a criterion-referenced, tr.e subject being tested is a child, not a machine. 
Let us admit along w ith the publishers of tests that there are some things 
no test can accurately identify with a quantitatiVw score. Many times 
it is the qualitative, non-measurable aspects of reading oehavior. which 
yield the most significant data for the one who is w.rkinj with the child 
in the reading program. Wc mast never lose sight of the original ob- 
jective of testing which is both human and humane. Tests are meant 
to aid people in understand'r.g and helping others, ly holding this 
objective always in view there is more chance tha» vnc will find the child 
even though we ma^ lose the test. 
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Catherine Biynn is a professor of cdiuatutri, Kutztown State College, 
Ktitztown, Pennsyiinnia 



Attitude Toward Reading: What Can Be Measured? 

.k'rr\ B. Fiddler 

The reading pu/tcssional tlnalK has a valid and reliable questionnaire 
to ascertain the ati!tiide of sixth-grade pupils toward reading. The study 
that led to the developnicnt of the scale was provoked by the need for 
theoretically adequate instruments in the affective domain and by the 
serious deficiencies found in previously designed instruments to 
determine reading attitude. A final outcome of the study is a well con- 
structed and standardized reading attitude questionnaire to help pro- 
fessionals in the field of reading determine which of their pupils are 
psychologically prepared to profit from reading instruction and to help 
those professionals drtermine the degree to which pupils arc being 
matched with appropriate materials to read, both m and out of the class- 
room 

The construction and standardization of the questionnaire was based 
on two major assumptions: ( I ) that some means could be found of identi- 
fying pupils with attitudes loward reading at both extremes e\en though 
the method nnghi be more detailed and more f'xpensive than that which 
could be employed in a t>pical school and (2) that a paper-pencil device 
that could make similar 'dentifkations could be constructed greatly 
reducing the amount of time and mone\ to achieve the same or nearlv 
the same results as the more elaborate s\stem 

Severalsigniricaiil steps were defined so that a scale based on the two 
pre\uuis!\ mentioned assumptions could be constructed and stan- 
dardized. A criterion qro' had tt» be identified, ch rnposed of pupils who 
were earefull> scrccnc that oni\ children with reading attitudes at 
both extremes would W a part i)t the group Faeh oi the members of the 
group was chosen as the result of judgements b\ master classroom 
teachers, peers ot the pupiK, and the director ot a uni\ersit> ph\eho- 
logical clinic 

Fhc rudimentary steps in the consination of the questionnaire were 
completed while tho criterion group .\as being HientiHed, A taxo»^omy of 
the ;Jtecn\e domain as it relates to reading ua^ written and a large 
number of possible n uiing altitude items based upon that taxonomv 
were composed. Meanwhile an elaborate arrav ot distracting items, 
some ot which werc^ later used to disyuisc the purpose of the question- 
naire, were dratt-d. Then a panel ot juducs helped reduce the group of 
items to a numagcablc number 

Atter further work, tiv' questionnaire, with a \alidit> coefficient of 
"^95 and a tesi-ietost rcli;>bilit\ coefficient of 8f)S. was completed. 

Jk'rry H f-iddlrr i\ ( oordiruitnr of the (graduate I v^irning Disabilities 
Profftum. Induina l'ru\rr\it\ l*^'nns\h'(ini(i Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Children's Books As An Aide In Personalis Dc\elopment 



Mm IucI F F-ncdbcrg 

There is strong indication that a person can satistv cnioiional needs 
through the vicarious experiences offered In children's literature. The 
term gcncralK used to define this practice is ^-bibhothorapy/* (Russell 
and Shrodes, 1950). Exact! v. bibhiUhcrap> is the attempt of an individual 
to promote his mental and emotional health by using reading materials 
to fulfill needs, relieve pressures, or help his dcvclopnieiit as a person. 

Bibliotherapy is not a new concept, in fact, it was used by Lin Yutang 
over two thousand vears ago (Wcingarten. I%4). However, presently, 
not enough is known about the -onccpt bv educators tor inclusion in 
their programs. Nevertheless, some teachers ha\e met with success 
using bibliothcrapv (Clanuolo. I%5). (Bi)ne. ^959). (Kantrowit/. l%7). 
Thcictore. a review the aica is wan anted. 

Michael E Fnedberg is an instructor in education, Penn State Univer- 
sity and an elementary school pnnapaL Perkiomen Valley School 
District, Callegeiille, Penn^iylvania 



Are We Scaring Them with Skills? 

Mar> Grein 

This presentation is an attempt to share w ith vou a hunch which is one 
product of a struggle I have had with niv^elf o\er some of the problems 
we have in reading instruction, both on the teacher preparation level and 
on the in-servRC level. In thi^ presentation, reading instruction refers to 
both instruction for teachers-to-be or prc-service, and in turn, the 
instruction thev provide children as tcachers-in-serMce. 

The hunch referred to is,that we arc scaring students who are pre- 
paring to teach and children who are learning to read with an over- 
emphasis on skills. Is there so much emphasis on skill iearnmg (and 
skill teaching; aiat students will, as teachers, place an over-emphasis on 
skills as far as children are concerned? 

Classrooms all o^ cr the eouiitrv are bulging with cassettes, tape 
recorders, color coded materials, preseuptu^-^ and books with a new 
alphabet. Does this over-use of skill-building materials create in the 
mind of the pa-servRc student and children the idea that **reading ^ 
means learning skills w ith no application to the real world of reading? 

Do not misunderstand. Of course, skills are important! Reading is a 
complex act. a complex process, and wc need the right skill a* the right 
time However, skills are only tools. on*> means to an end. not ends m 
ihcmselvcs 

7:i 
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What is the ansucr*' Ob\iousl>. to put skills in their rightful place, 
that is. as 1(H>Is to help uuh the reading act The next question is. how 
best to do this? 

From this struggle, an idea has surfaced — a teacher education pro- 
gram in reading should be concerned vvith the proposition that future 
teachers are, themselves, readers. They must be if they are to teach 
children to read. To help prc-ser\ice students understand what reading 
is all about. 1 would want them to look at reading as a form of communi- 
cation, the written f')rm. Thus, the skills of reading become tools, not 
the enU-allof the reading act. Hi^pctully, it would help students create 
this idea in children, and beginning readers would not be turned off. 

It is time we stop kidding ourselves and students in pre-service pre- 
paration, that nev\ matenals. new alpiiabets. new boxes, and new 
modules will automaticall\ produce children u ho read. 

Mary Grein is professor of cducatton, lock Haven State College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania 

The R( Task of the Reading Teacher 

I \ man (\ Hunt. Jr. 

The business ot ihi teaduit^ icat^hcr is to make readers To do so. 
classromii pr(\L^ranis nu'st he tar nior^* ojumi witli regard to utilizing a 
» arietv c\ primed nialcnais ilian arc our current programs. Here the 
concept ot extensive reailm^ is tnipor* ni Fxtensivc reading can be 
laught when soiiiiq readers have m cess lo ihe ni irv clous world of books 
;nid are i>i\en a reasonable debtee (^1 treedoni to explore ideas v\ithin 
them. OuLC this freedom is L^iven, ^ .e tumbling is to be expected. 
Vtan\ children need Ldretul tcather gui(\ince in order 'or tlicm to be- 
come true and indc|HMuie!ii readcis o\ books. 

We arc dcludjii^ ourselves it we believe v\c can make independent 
readers bv usmu uirrent icxlbook pa Herns of teaching. Our current 
basal textbook approaLh coiit entralcs on leaching intensive reading. 
Headers Icarniim to read wnhm this insiriRiional framework easilv 
dcNclop ihe u)nt.<.pt llu'l i^nod silent reading is identical vvith conipre- 
hcns.ve rcaditiL: ai.d that all icadini; nuist be intensive Every word, 
phrase. scnteiKi-, paiauiaph, and pa^e is treated v\ tth equal importance. 
Heading lonies tojnean tcspondiim \o ev erv pait and soaking up every 
idea like a sponui Main teachers, under the spell of the manuals, fear 
that their vouolj u adcrs will miss some skill it less detailed reading 
instriicUon pi emails IIk \*'Umu reader sooner t^r later becomes con- 
ditioned h\ this appnnuh leading h becomes his measure of good 
reading Ihns. nianv bci^unu rs bcct^ic ccmipulsivc about reading every 
v\ord. '*verv sciU(iu<. and cvcrv p.irauiapti lliev have been so in- 
doctrinated ^ ' 
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Certainly, it the teachers* task is to make **the good reader." the 
intensive, comprehensive reading associated with the basal program 
must be balanced by providing for extensive, exploratory reading in a 
variety of books and materials other ti:an the textbook series. The child 
must not only be given time to read widely on his own. but he must be 
encouraged to search all sorts of books for the '^big ideas.** the ideas 
that are truly significant. To be flexible in reading, the reader must learn 
to forget and forgo much of the print that crosses his eye and mind. 

Seriously, if we v ant to make readers, we must have practice reading 
periods where the goal for everyone is to consume as much print as 
possible in the given time without interruption. If by doing so even a few 
children who previously have been unsuccessful become readers of 
books, the effort will have been worthwhile. If some children merely 
lower their resistance to reading, this. too. is a positive accomplishment. 
Perhaps some wiM care more, rather than Ics^. about books and reading. 
This is important. 

Lyman C Hunt, fr , is director of the Reading Center, Untve^ ' of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 



Humanizing Instruction for the Culturally Deprived Child 

Ruth Jackson 

'Jultur;*! deprivation is not hmitcd to hard-core ghetto areas, ihe child 
from a gentool. intellectual and wcalthx home may suffer cultural depri- 
vation. For normal grouth, he requires the types of stimuli which acti- 
vate his particular habits .^f learning, a. contribute 'o the maturation of 
his hcalthv self-imaKe. 

To meet {hesc tv\o basic needs, the Menia! Hvgiene-Linguistic Read- 
ing Pi >gram was originated in i'ublic School 52 Queens. New York City 
in The program was developed under federal and state grants 

from to l^"^.^. It is used today in kindergarten and grades 1 through 
4 in three New York City school districts. 

Children arc introduced to the reading skills in a sequence which 
facilitates learning, Thev learn the structure of our written language 
and arc guided in their understanding of the relationship between their 
(»vvn speech, the speech thev hear, and the graphic symbols of that 
speech. 

All of the language arts, which contribute to the education of a fluent 
reader, are utih/cd in specific developmental steps. 

Re.iing readiness materials, used in kindergarten and/or Level 1. 
stimu .ite puniU to form good learnmg habits which they continue to 
apply > the child oriented readers, workbooks and tests studied in the 
grades Bv the middle of grade 2 or at the end ot grade 3. most children 




are familiar with every linguisiic pattern in our written language. All 
children have mastered them by the end of grade 4. 

Throughout the program, the child emplo\s habits he has already 
established to translate the spoken word troni groups of symbols. The 
relationship of letters of .he alphabet to words is made elear at all 
limes b> varied appeals to the child's sen^ s auditory, oral, visual, 
kinesthetic and tactile. Thus, whatever the method by which individual 
children learn, communication with them is assured. 

Children enjoy an abundance of experiences which are as pleasurable 
as they are educational. Thev learn through the medium of songs, 
stories, games, and the making of their ow n materials for their games of 
reinforcement and enrichment. 

Til protect children from confusion, the beginning vocabulary is 
limited to words of one s\ liable — with the short sound of the vowel 
onK. AI! words are familiar to the children. 

Gradujlly. variant linguistic patterns are introduced at a rate the 
individual child can absorb w ithout strain. Children are grouped within 
the classroom according to reading ability. They work together in those 
flexible groups, learning how to help each other and developing in- 
dependence 

The first di>/en readers are written m the first person to foster reader 
idenritleatKui 1 he last six readers introduce the children to th. world of 
chilciren's literature. All readers, on cver\ grade le\eL are read after 
children have been ihoroughl\ prepared tor them. Reading is a cul- 
minating lanyuaue arts acti\ it\ 

F\er> Spring, the children take the mandator) Cit\-Wide Metro- 
polilan A*.hiv\ctiicnt lest in Reading Children in the program, even 
tht>sc troni hard-core, pmcrtv -ridden sections ot the cit\ . score on grade 
In everv instance . medians and averages are above the national norm. 

Mrs Ruth /acksnn ua: th( dirpitor of I hr Mfutdl liygiene-lAugmstic 
Rrtidnii^ Pmifram under the funded I'mhrellu 2 Program nf Sav York 
City, and uu"^ thf pruK ipal of Puhlti School "^2 (hiceu's She retncd lu 



One ot thr l^'mIs ut secondat\ education ttulav tiiii»ht well be the 
nioiuatum htciune reading tor hiuiian values 1 pn^pose this goal on 
the basis of scv era! assumptions. 

Mt^st reading teiUiicrs and most TnL^hsh tcacheis have not tauglit 
directlv toward the m^ai ot nn^tivatniL; litctinie reading and. ap- 
parentK. tew li.ivf acliu vcd (he yoal. 



Motivating IJfetimc Reading for Human Values 



Norma B. Kahn 
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Lifetime reading of literature is desirable essentially because litera- 
ture can humani/e through providing a mode of experience which 
can uniquely vary the life (and hence the perspective) of the reader, 
through its central concern for individual human beings, and through 
its inherent balance of emotion, intellect, senses, imagination, and 
intuition. 

Students need to develop awareness ot the relative values of fictional 
and factual material and versatility m turning from one kind of 
material to the other with understanding. 

Students should be encouraged to consider the values by which they 
and others live and the possibilities ot broadening and heightening 
these values. 

Provision for "learning bv domg * is necessary, in order to facilitate 
transfer of learning; t!ii:refore. \\c must encourage students to read 
for human values during their school vears. in order to motivate them 
to read for human values in their lifetime beyond school. 
I suggest that we can motivate lifetime reading most effectively by 
SIX basic means. ( I ) a w ide choice of materials. (2) many models of life- 
time readers. (3) continual opportunities to discovci the advantages of 
selling purposes for reading, especiallv purposes which are related to 
human values. (4) frequent opportunities for small-gronn discussion of 
ideas and experiences encountered m reading. {5) elective courses or 
units organized on the basis of kc\ values of reading for the individual 
reader: c.g . Literature to Hntertain. Literature to Understand One's 
Self, Literature to Understand Others. Literature to Change Society. 
Literature to Discover Beauiv — ot similar titles, and (6) evaluation of 
student performances b\ means which are consistent with the goal of 
motivating lifetime reading tor human values. 

I believe that motivating lifetime reading tor human values is a 
worlhv — and a reali/ablc — goal ot secondary education. Literature 
and the wav it can be taught are among the potential counterforces to 
the powers at large which threaten the balanced human taeulties of the 
individual. In a socieiv which is "megapoli/ed**. "technological", 
"dehumanuing**. reading literature for human values would seem 
more desirable than ever. 

.\nrfn(i B Kahn is supcnisor of thr (.ulln^r Rvadmg Program and 
h'durvr on education Graduate Sdioid of Fducation, L'niverstty of 
Ppnns\li ania. Philadelphia. Penns\hania 



The nature of attitudes, values, and attitude formation has long 
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Attitude Dc\clopnicnt Toward Reading: 
Discussion of a Thcorctica] Base 



John H Liicher 
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attracted the interest of practitioners and researchers in the fields of 
psychology and education. In fact, changing attitudes on a 'vide-scale 
basis is probably one of the most important problems of current Ameri- 
can society. And yet. the present state of knowledge about attitudes, 
values* and attitude formation is lacking and undeveloped. 

Attitudes have often been defined as learned behavior patterns that 
cause an individual lo act in a specific way toward certain persons, 
objects, or ideas. Attitudes underlie behavior in such a basic way that 
in order to understand behavior one must understand attitudes. 

Although numerous components comprise attitudes, three funda- 
mental components have traditionally been conceptualized. These 
components are: 

{ 1) an affective component that is a certain feeling tone 
which influences the acceptance or rejection of the 
attitude-object. 

(2) a cognitive component that is made up of the 
intellectual aspects of one's views regarding the 
attitude-object, and 

(3) a conativc e^r action component that is exemplified 
bv an individual's specific overt behavior toward the 
attitude-object. 

Research indicates that these three components exist in varying degrees 
of intensity and at varying leveis of interaction w ith one another. 

To briefly review, it has been established that there are an affective 
component, a cognitive component, and an action component. Albert 
Bandura (1969) has identified three general approaches to attitude 
change that reflects the three components. These approaches are the 
affective-oriented approach, the belief-oriented approach, a.id the 
behavior-oriented approach. 

The affect-oriented approach is the first strategy for attitude change 
that we will consider. This method suggests that attitude change takes 
place by pairing attributes of the attitude object, in our case reading, 
w ith verbal or pictorial presentations that are likely to evoke or create 
favorable emotional responses toward reading. 

The belief-oriented approach exemplifies a second strategy of 
attitude change. In this strategy of attitude change, attempts are made 
to modify a student's attitudes by altering his beliefs about the attitude 
object. This alteration of behefs is usually accomplished by exposure of 
the student to various forms of persuasive communication. Research 
indicates that curriculum materials are capable of providing the neces- 
sary information for changing beliefs such as negatively perceived 
relationships between reading and certain characteristics. 

The third approach is the behavior-oriented approach. This approach 
is an attitude modification strategy that suggests a change in behavior 
as the primary mode of attitude change. A common classroom technique 
that applies the behavior onented approach is role playing. 
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In conclusion, one may safely sa> that three approaches to attitude 
change do exist and that each approach provides a theoretical base 
for programs or instructional materials designed to foster attitude 
change toward reading. These approaches, the affective-oriented 
approach, the belief-oriented approach, and the behavior-oriented 
approach can be directly related to the three traditionally conceptualized 
fundamental components of attitudes. The success of any program or 
instructional material designed to promote attitude change toward 
reading possibly rests on the adequacy of the theoretical base of the 
material or strategy. 

John H Litcher is an ai^i^iMant professor, Wake Forest University, 
Winston- Salem, Xorth Carolina 

The Relationship of Specific Teacher Beha\iors to Pupil 
Achie\ement: What and How 

Marcicnc S. Mattlcman 

The movement toward competency-based teacher education is 
growing daiK; um\crsit\ professors are preparing course manuals in 
terms of pcrfornuncc-hascd objectives, and state departments of educa- 
tion are seeing this approach as a v\a\ of looking at and defining 
teacher pertormanec. little, however, is known about what specific 
behaviors have been shown through research to have a relationship 
with pupil performance. 

As a result ot a federally funded project, a developmental study was 
mounted through a joint effort of Temple University and the School 
District of Philadelphia to improve the reading performance of inner- 
cttv elementarv school children through the training of teachers in 
specific behaviors and techniques. Research was done to determine 
whether or m>t teachers who implemented the project tenets showed 
greatest pupil growth in their classes and what specific behaviors and 
competencies were related to this achievement. Data were collected 
through teacher self-report, observation of teachers as well as informal 
and formal reading tests for children. 

Results of that studs as well as other supporting research evidence 
w ill be presented Techniques w ill be demonstrated and participants will 
have the opportunitv to observe and develop skills (e.g. questioning, 
preparing objectives, means of eliciting language, techniques for devel- 
oping et>ncepts) for use in the teaching of language arts and reading. 

Marctene S Mattleman n an asM<itant professor, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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AecentiuUe the PositKe with the Disabled Reader 



Annette L. Rich 
Marion B. Long 

SMILE School has been presented at the Central Pennsylvania Special 
Education Resource Center for the past six summers. The major pur- 
poses of the program are to train teachers in the diagnostic prescriptive 
approach, including techniques for selecting appropriate materials and 
to provide interesting and meaningful instruction for children with 
learning problems. 

A positive atmosphere prevails during the program. The children love 
the individual attention, working with their peers in interesting activities 
and enjoying the films, picnics, and recreational activities. 

Briefly, the following categories for the base upon which a positive, 
prescriptive approach to reading is constructed: (I) the student, (2) on- 
going evaluation, (3) programming, (9) principles of teaching, (10) 
learning environment, (11) materials and methods, and (II) student 
progress. 

Although a very brief sketch of the SMILE model is presented here, 
the complete model takes time and effort to implement. Thus far the 
results have been positive. Everyone becomes so involved in learning 
and enjoying it— perhaps for the first time. 

Annette L Rich is director and Manon B Long is assistant director, 
Special Education Resources Center. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 



Planning the Affccti\c Reading Program for Children 

Darrvl Stnckler 

The planning of an\ instructional program coinponcnt should begin 
with a clear statement of the overall put pose or major goal of the pro- 
gram. It IS suggested that the major goal of the reading instructional 
program — whether a sehoohwide progiam or an individual teacher's 
program — should he to help each child develop purposeful and per- 
sonalis constructive reading habits In other words, the kind of reading 
habits which serve some purpose the reader has establ'shcd for him- 
self, either informational or recreational, and which connibute to his 
personal growth and understanding. 

Teaching children "how to read" will only partiallv help them to 
attain this major goal. If children are to develop reading habits which 
will serve them well throughout their lives, they must also be helped to 
'earn why to read, when to read, and what to read. A balanced reading 
program must, therefore, in addition to providing for children's reading 
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skill needs, include an affccine component uhich provides tor the 
development ot then niterests, attitudes, and personal values in relation 
to reading tor intornialioii and cnjovnient. 

With her sights set clearlv on the major goal ot developing purposeful 
and personailv construuive reading habits, the teacher has set the stage 
in planning the afteetive component of her reading program, ^he then 
proceeds to uatber adequate intormation. on an on-going basis, about 
each child-s" interests and atti'udes This inlorinatuui can ihen serve 
as the basis for setting specita ohiectives and selecting appn.priate 
strategies, activ iiics. and resou.ces tor each child. 

Without question, the best wav to determine a child's interests and 
attitudes IS bv sjettinu to know hmi well And. whih- there is no real 
substitute for first hand knonledge about the .hild which is gatherc-d 
throuuh informal observation and interaction, there are various tech- 
niciue's and specilic instiuments whali a teachei can use to aid her in 
asscssinu children's interests and attitudes Interest inventories, atti- 
tude questionnaires, strudured and intormal intervie.s. obsc-rvat.op 
checklists, circutatioi- records from school and classroom libraries, 
le.oids ot books the auld has read, and autobiogiaphies ^^"t'C" bv the 
duid .an all pun ute sources ot valuable information about the child. 

'{eu-irdless ot how the intormation about the child's interests and 
,t nudes IS gathered, this irlormaiion must be used to plan the atteetivc 
Component ot the leading program it it is to be lielptul 
.hildie,.-s read.nu habits Once the teacher has determined the child s 
probable level ot atfcctive develnpinent in lelation to reading, anpnv 
priale ,traKuics. techniques, activities and lesouices can be selected 
and lUili/ed to turtlici this dev clopnienl. 

narr^l Slmhlcr dinutor oj ihc P^njrssumal U^ar Program. Indiana 
I'mi t-rsil^ B!(i(imin^,l<i>i. Indiana 



Self-Concept and Reading Grouping 

Ann W "I aiula 

Interest m attentive as well as cognitive development in the edu- 
cational situation has tocuscd attention on the processes of instrucuon 
-md Its innuencc on the development of the selt-eoncept of the chUa. 
Groupinu tor readiim. a common instructional strategy, precipitates 
•ivvarciiess ot self as a member ol a group and provides identifleation 
vvith a group in terms ot level ot achicvemen, Research has demon- 
strated a positive relationship between the self-concept of the child and 
reading achievement There have been no st lies deahng with the 
child's selt-eoncept in K-rnis of placement in reading group. However. 
.,ne siudv in prouress deals with the effects of within class reading 



grouping on the self concept of the child A large sample of third grade 
children enrolled in self contained classrooms that employ a reading 
grouping strategy are being studied during the academic year to deter- 
mine the existence of significant differences in self concept scores in 
terms of their placement m reading groups 

Ann Tarola is an instructor in edinaiion. Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania 
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